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NATIONAL VOICE OF THE TRADE 


Germany and grim determination to gain a 
speedy victory over Japan. It can he expressed 
in many ways... ways that we all know 
well, after more than three years of war. 
Best of all ways is to continue to buy War 
Bonds with every cent we don’t need for 


absolute necessities. 


Jimmy Pig — Evaline — Brogi 


speaking for 


JOHN BR. EVANS & CO., Camden, N. J. 
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The superb quality, glorious 
color, lustrous finish and 
fine tanning techniques 
exclusive with Tandrite are 
a universally accepted 


tradition in the industry. 
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by the Recorper front cover of July 1, 
1943, the trio of anima) figures known 
i Evaline, Brogi and Jimmy Pig made 
their appearance in a patriotic adapta- 
fion of the famous painting “Spirit of 
6.” A year later they reappeared, ring- 
ing the Liberty Bell that proclaimed*the 
signing of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, and publicizing the Fifth War 
Loan. On the cover of this issue they 
do a repeat performance, this time as the 
victorious “Spirit of °45.” 

To many of our readers the John R. 
Evans & Company signature isn’t neces- 
sary when Evaline, Brogi and Jimmy Pig 
appear, as they have been representing 
Evans quality leathers for so long on our 
pages. It was in 1939 that Evaline, the 
Evans Kid, first appeared as an appealing 
little statuette. She was the idea of R. D. 
Northrop, advertising counsel for the 
Evans Company, and was sculptured by 
Elisabeth Philbrick of Boston. Evaline 
was promptly introduced photographi- 
cally in trade and consumer advertising, 
and the figurines became the center of 
interest for store and window displays 
featuring shoes of Evans Kid. 

In 1940, Brogi, who stands for grained 

goatskin, was created by the same sculp- 
tress, as was Jimmy Pig in 1942. Hun- 
dreds of statuettes have been distributed, 
millions of Evaline, Brogi and 
y Pig tags have been used by shoe 
ufacturers. 
1943 the three statuettes were per- 
as cartoon characters by artist 
Bennett, and began to appear in 
‘series of advertisements dramatizing 
quality of the Evans leathers they 
t. Here’s hoping they may march 
to celebrate peace and a glorious 
Day, long before another July 1 
"round. 
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A H. BOGUTZ, of Newton Elkin 
Shoe Co., president of the Guild of 
Better Shoe Manufacturers, says: 
“We in the Guild of Better Shoe 
Manufacturers has sponsored a 
12time-a-year delivery program. Its 
reception has been electric. It has 
met with the enthusiastic approval 
of all forward-looking buyers, mer- 
chandising managers, and store 
| beads. . 
“A 52-week work year will keep 
employment and consumption at a 








higher level than our industry has 
ever known. It will keep and 
strengthen America as the world 
leader in the production of fine 
footwear. 

“A 52-week work reality will keep 


highly competitive basis and should 
go a long way toward increasing our 
volume. This means more shoes will 
be available for export. 

“Research is the mainspring of 
progress. The records of industrial 
performance in America during the 
last three years proves ability is 
limited only by desire. Let us do a 
teal research job. Let us make cer- 
tain that we definitely will insure 
52 weeks yearly in our industry. 


‘Rew processes, new methods of pro- 
ods of marketing. 
Waly 1, 19465 





the American shoe industry on a- 


‘Earnest research will bring about — 


ion and new less-costly: meth- ~ 
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“American industry and business 
have been conscious of the impor- 
tance of fundamental as well as ap- 
plied research for more than a gen- 
eration. This is evidenced by the 
remarkable laboratories built and 
maintained for this purpose by large 
corporations. 

“Although the shoe industry is a 

large one it has not been a consis- 
tently profitable one for either capi- 
tal or labor. We could foster a real 
program of research and help our- 
selves materially. Why do we hesi- 
tate?” 
A CLERK at a store in Charles 
Town, W. Va., reports he has dis- 
covered one man who apparently 
doesn’t know there is a war on. 

The man, who told the clerk he 
was from Keyser, W. Va., and a 








mountaineer, appeared at the store 
to purchase a pair of shoes. Asked 
for his ration stamp he looked 
blank, the clerk said, and asked 
“What stamp?” 

When the clerk explained and 
asked if the man didn’t know about 
the war, the man responded, “What 
war?” 

Finally convinced that he would 
not be able to get shoes ahywhere 
without a ration stamp, the man left 
the store and said he was going to 
the ration board and apply for 
stamps. The clerk said he never 
came back. 
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WILLIAM ALEXANDER JULIAN, 
Treasurer of the United States and 
retired head of The Julian & Ko- 
kenge Company, Columbus, Ohio, 
believes that President Harry S. 
Truman “is wearing well” and says 
that “even opposition die-hards are 
saying nice things about Truman’s 
administration.” 

Visiting his home in Cincinnati 
recently, the former shoe manufac- 
turer, whose name is on more paper 








money than that of any other indi- 
vidual in the world, recalled that 
when he was appointed Treasurer in 
1933 there was approximately seven 
billion dollars of currency in circu- 
lation. 

Now, he says, there is 27 billion 
dollars’ worth, and every single unit 
of this huge sum, from $1 bills to 
$10,000 bank notes, bears a fac- 
simile of his signature. 

Discussing the operations of his 
office, Mr. Julian said that recently 
the Army requested shipment of 
$106,000,000 for Europe, the 
money to be packed in 500 boxes 
with the exact denominations for 
each box specified. Express charges 
for the shipment from Washington 
to New York were $27,000. 

Mr. Julian retired as president of 
Julian-Kokenge in 1917. He still 
maintains a home in Cincinnati, al- 
though he resides in Washington 


most of the year. 
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H. 0. RONDEAU, president of New 
England Shoe and Leather Associa- 
tion, says: 

“The necessity for allocating 
shoes on a monthly quota basis dur- 
ing the war period has proven to 
manufacturers that with an even 
flow of production business can be 
profitable despite increased costs 
and smaller volume. This distribu- 














tors, on the other hand, have found 
that by making regular monthly 
planned purchases they eliminate 
many styling errors which result in 
markdowns, greatly reduce the time 
between purchase and delivery 
dates, and insure on-time deliveries. 

“The consumer will also benefit 
from the adoption of a successful 
plan. The reduced costs in this 
highly competitive business will be 


passed down to them, and they will | 


receive a consistent product of bet- 
ter quality. And last, but by no 
means least, it will solve the employ- 
ment problem for the workers. 
“The theory behind the whole 
plan is very simple. Instead of the 
accepted practice of salesmen tak- 
ing out a line of shoes and solicit- 
ing a season’s order from the cus- 
tomer, the factory or wholesale 
salesman will get together with the 
customer in an atmosphere of co- 
operation and mutual confidence 
and plan their operations for the 
next period. Then this will be bro- 
ken down into monthly allotments. 
Or, in other words, the salesman 
has factory space for sale. This 
will result in steady production in 
the factory and an assured supply— 


on time—for the distributor. 
r *- 7 a 


“FOR the coming Fall and Winter 
we see little prospect of any material 
increase in production of civilian 
waterproof footwear over last year,” 
says E. H. White, general manager 
of United States Rubber Company’s 
footwear division. 

Military production and forecasts 


of military requirements for rubber 
footwear are higher than at any 


time since Pearl Harbor, Mr. White 
pointed out. “This is due in par- 
ticular to large, urgently needed re- 
quirements of recently perfected 
types of rubber footwear for the Pa- 
cific theatre,” he said. 

“Most critical of the shortages in 
civilian protective footwear this 
Fall will be in the buckle varieties, 
both heavy and light weight, which 
will be in much shorter supply than 
at any time in the war. Rubbers 
and galoshes of all types will again 
be in short supply. We are, how- 
ever, making a special effort to take 
care of the needs of children of all 
ages. Production of boots for in- 
dustrial and farm use which are un- 
der ration control has been pretty 





well up to requirements, based on 
certificate authorization. 

“While production schedules of 
civilian waterproof footwear are 
continually threatened during war- 
time by shortages in components 
such as carbon black, fabrics and 
chemicals, current production is be- 
low requirements chiefly because of 
lack of manpower. Whether the 
manpower situation will improve in 
sufficient time to increase civilian 
production for the coming Fall and 
Winter is a question to which there 
seems no accurate answer. 

“We appreviate the tolerant and 
understanding attitude of retailers 
in this difficult situation and will do 
everything we can to improve it as 
soon as possible.” 
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“Gosh, if | ever am used for shoes, Ma, | hope | don't squeak!” 








TURNER JONES of Paxson-Jone, 
Inc., Valdosta, Ga., celebrates his 
forty-second year as a merchant anj 
writes : 

“What changes have taken place 
in these years is almost unbeliey. 
able; and I predict greater and 
more drastic changes in the shoe 
retailing end for the next twenty to 
forty years. I'll not be here to wit 
ness all the changes, but they wil 
be equally as drastic, I feel sure, as 
they have been in the past. Am 
proud to say I am still going strong 
and attribute what little success | 
have attained to being fair and 
square with my customers—both in 
price, service and care in fitting; 
which I have tried to practice in 
fitting on my own feet. It may 
sound unreasonable, when [| tel 
you, that my first visit to a foot doc 
tor was yesterday—just for a trim 
and massage; my feet are perfec 
and due, I think, to wearing prop 
erly fitted shoes of good quality.” 


. 


ADAM L. KRAUSE, who has sold 
shoes in Great Bend, Kansas for 4 
years, writes the RECORDER: 

“I note in your issue of June ls 
that Dr. Joseph Lelyveld, Chairman 
of the National Foot Health Cou- 
cil, has written OPA asking that 
agency to release children’s shoe 
from rationing. This I think, would 
be one of the best steps the OPA 
ever did, if they would take the doc 
tor’s advice. I know from seeing 
many children in our little city with 
poor shoes and many are wearing 
too short shoes. I cannot under 
stand why the American people as 


.a whole do not make a protest on 


the same lines. I hope it goes over.” 


=F 
Pen 
. YWANTER, 
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Arthur D. Anderson, 
Recorder Editor, Passes 


Eminent in Business Paper Journalism, He Exerted a Strong 
Influence and Leadership in the Shoe and Leather Industries 


WEWSPAPERS of Tuesday, June 19, recorded the pass- 
ing on the day before, of Arthur D. Anderson, editor of 
Boot AND SHOE Recorper, and for more than thirty 
years a member of the editorial staff of this publication. 
So this commentary can scarcely be regarded as an obit- 
wary notice, although it will doubtless convey the first 
news of Mr. Anderson’s death to many thousands of Re- 
CORDER readers who had learned to know him, through 
the years, by the strong, vibrant editorial messages ap- 
pearing under his by-line on this RecoRDER page. 
Rather, it is an effort, feeble and imperfect, to pay, on 
behalf of those who worked with him, a sincere and 
heartfelt tribute to his memory. 

Arthur Anderson was a distinguished business paper 
editor and an extraordinary man. Every great and 
successful business paper editor makes his life and 
career a part and parcel of the industry he serves, and 
Mr. Anderson expressed that fact in homely but expres- 
sive phrase when he advised his staff associates to “live 
a life of shoes.” In a very true and literal sense he did 
just that, and in so doing he not only rendered a con- 
spicuous service to his industry but likewise earned a 
rich return in friendships and in worth while human 


_ associations. 


BORN in Boston 59 years ago, Arthur Anderson came 
of sturdy Swedish stock, his parents having come to this 
country in early life and achieved by work and thrift a 
measure of prosperity that enabled them to give their 
son the best there was in education and a start in life. 
Arthur was graduated from Boston English High 
School and then went on to St. Stephens College on the 
Hudson, an institution that later became a part of 
Columbia University. 

On completing his college studies, he joined the staff 
of the old Boston Journal and there as a reporter he 
acquired the fundamental knowledge of newspaper work 
which served him well throughout his editorial career. 
From the Journal he came to Boot anp SHOE REcorpER, 
which was then edited and published in Boston, serving 
first as assistant to Walter Taylor, who was then editor. 
On Mr. Taylor’s death, Mr. Anderson succeeded to the 
editorship. Filled with the enthusiasm of youth and 
endowed with a vigorous, forceful personality, he 
brought to the editorial page of the Recorper a fresh 
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ARTHUR D. ANDERSON 


viewpoint and a strong leadership that was quickly 
recognized throughout the industry. In his long career 
with this publication he never lost that vigorous quality 
of mental alertness that caused him to be recognized 
and honored as one of the most distinguished editors 
in the field of business paper journalism. Aside from 
his keen interest in affairs of the shoe trade, Mr. 
Anderson was active in ‘movements to advance the 
interests of the trade press generally, and in 1935 the 
National Council of Business Paper Editors chose him 


as its president. 
Following the first World War he formed one of a 


group of business paper editors and publishers who 
made a study of economic conditions in Europe, and 
[TURN TO PAGE 68, PLEASE] 
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THE Army and Navy shoe business in the Pacific is 
largely one of distribution and will remain so. As the 
offensive against Japan is mounted in even greater strength 
and our forces move into the Pacific with all the men that 
can be mustered, the distribution problem will be multi- 
plied many times. 

Talking with supply officers throughout this area I 
quickly realized that military shoe production must be 
maintained at a high rate for the remainder of this year 
at least, for the men who have been fighting the war 
against Japan have waited too long for adequate supplies 
while the war against Germany was being brought to a 
successful conclusion. 

The Navy will require more field shoes, commonly called 
“boondockers”; the Army, which has been outfitted with 
combat boots to some extent but not fully, will require 
huge quantities of this all-important footwear item; the 
Marines will also require field shoes in increased quanti- 
ties. With. pipelines to be filled twice as long as those to 
Europe, tremendous quantities of shoes will be required 
in depots in the states and on the high seas to keep stocks 
at a safe level in the Pacific. The stock level in this area 
is almost double that of Europe in order to take care of 
any shipping contingencies that may arise. 

Whenever possible, shoes are consigned directly from 


the United States to the forward areas in which they ap 
needed to eliminate unnecessary handling. 


While the Naval Supply Depot at Pearl Harbor is m» 
longer directly engaged in staging operations, it provides 
a good example of how the Navy handles its shoe busines, 

Shoes and clothing are under one division at Pearl Hap. 
bor. Average stock on hand in these items ranges from 
$16,000,000 to $19,000,000. Issuance also runs high. The 
supply depot is responsible for supplying all Naval actiyj. 
ties in Hawaii, other small islands in the vicinity, ships 
of the Fleet which put into Pearl Harbor and in emer. 
gencies any activity of the Navy. 

During February of this year about $3,500,000 worth of 
clothing and shoes was shipped out, while about $4,500. 
000 worth was added to stocks. During an average month 
last year 104,925 pairs of shoes, valued at $524,625 were 
issued. 

The overall supply situation is good at Pearl Harbor, 
Clothing stocks are not in as good supply as shoe stocks 
and this is true throughout the Pacific. However, there is 
some difficulty in obtaining sufficient quantities of the 
standard Navy and Marine field shoe. This is largely due 
to lack of shipping and direct shipment of field shoes to 
forward areas. 
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The Naval Supply Depot stocks the 
following Navy shoes: standard, black, 
general purpose oxford; field shoe; high, 
black, all-purpose shoe; submarine boot; 
canvas gym shoe, and the 12-in. all- 
weather boot. The submarine shoes are 
sent directly to the submarine force for 
issuance. 

_. Shoes are stocked on a high and low 

limit basis and the stock on hand fluc- 
tuates, dropping during an operation and 
then building up again while another 
operation is still in the formative stage. 
A close check is kept on all issuances, 
covering ship, unit, item, stock level and 
issue date. 

Field shoes are so short here that cer- 

[TURN TO PAGE 62, PLEASE] 


Brig. Gen. Herman Feldman, 
Executive Assistant to the As- 
sistant Chief of Staff for Lo- 
gistics on the staff of Fleet Ad- 
miral Chester Nimitz. (Oficial 
United States Navy photo. 


Shoe Distribution... 


A Problem of Supply That Will Be Mul- 


tiplied Many Times Over and That Will 
Have Its Repercussions on the Civilian 
_ Shoe Situation as the Offensive against 
Japan Increases in Intensity, with Re- 
deployment of All the Fighting Men 
Who Can Be Mustered over America's 
Far-Flung Battle Line in the Pacific. 


by EUGENE J. HARDY 


BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER Washing- 
ton Representative, Who Recently Covered 
Pacific Supply Bases and Some of the Fight- 
ing Area by Air as a War Correspondent 
Officially Accredited by United States Navy. 


Unpacking field shoes for issue. at the 
Pearl Harbor Naval Supply Depot is 
Warren Miller, seaman first class, USNR. 
of Normal. Ill. (Official U. S. Navy 
Photograph 


On opposite page—Natives. in the tiny 
Okinawan village of Shobe receive Navy 
hob-nailed shoes from a Marine. (Offi- 
cial United States Navy photograph) 





The House Slipper Blossoms Out 


A NEW concept of shoes for indoor wear is 
in the making. Manufacturers and retailers 
are learning that there is a big market, barely 
touched as yet, to be developed in indoor foot- 
wear. If we think back, not so many years 
ago, bedroom slippers, designed for comfort 
and utility, were the only kind of indoor shoes 
women thought of. When they did not wear 
these in the house, they kept on their outdoor 
footwear or changed to a pair of old street or 
evening shoes no longer fit to be worn in 
public. In these they did their housework and 
their loungirig. When company came to tea 
or dinner they changed to dressy shoes, more 
or less formal according to the clothes they 
were wearing. 


‘As the slipper industry expanded, manufac- 
turers met growing competition by developing 
new styles, matching materials and colors to 
dressing gowns and negligées. Felt had been 
the first material to be used. Then leather and 
satin came into the picture. The idea of warm 
fur and shearling-lined shoes or booties 
gained style importance when after-ski shoes 
, came in with the growing popularity of Win- 
ter sports. Hostess slippers were also now 
part of the indoor picture. But with all these 
new styles there was still no well-rounded con- 
cept of indoor footwear. 


The development of play shoes to wear with 
outdoor play and casual clothes brought in 
an entirely new kind of shoe. Soft and easy 
on the foot it had the qualifications of a house 
slipper plus, when well-constructed and of 
good material, the sturdiness of an outdoor 
shoe. Women began to wear these shoes in- 
side the house as well as outside. When the 
war came, they brought the unrationed types 
to save their leather shoes. The next step is 
now following naturally, in casuals designed 
expressly for indoor wear. 

As yet there are only a few of these shoes 
being made, but they mark an important 
trend. No doubt but that women will buy 
eagerly a shoe for housework when it is of 
soft, sturdy upper material, styled to comple- 
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1. Suitable for many indoor uses, this gay cotton “Balleta” 

from Fourels. 2. Cozy for Winter bedroom wear and travel- 
ing, electrified shearling scuff from Eileen Casuals. 3. Sturdy 
corduroy shoe for house work ... and wear outside . . . this 
side gore stepin, a Hi-Lark from Pli-Mode. 4. Pretty and 
practical shoe for Winter household duties this Oomphies 
stepin embroidered felt from La Marquise. 5. Cleverly styled 
with high-riding back, for wear with hostess gown or pajamas 
is this shoe from Risqué. 6. Both comfort and style in this 
satin-trimmed felt house slipper with spring heel from Daniel 
Green.. 7. Charming for formal hostess wear, flower-trimined 


satin mule with ballet effect lacing from Jerro. 8. Smartly — 


styled for hostess wear this capeskin scuff from Swan. 
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Shoes for ‘Round-the-Clock and ‘Round-the-Calendar Form 
the New Concept of Indoor Footwear. Serving a Number of 
Different Uses and Sellable Twelve Months in the Year, They 


Range from Practical Bedroom Scuffs to Hostess Slippers. 


by ELEANOR RUTLEDGE 


ment their indoor clothes; with a good arch, 
a soft cushion sole and low heel, and a broad 
last. No doubt, too, that they will buy any 
other new kind of indoor shoe that meets a 
specific need and that has real style appeal. 

The other changed point of view regarding 
slippers is in regard to selling. As we all 
know, slippers used to be almost exclusively 
a Christmas gift item. Before the war a few 
retailers had found that they could provide a 
year ‘round business. The war and shoe ra- 
tioning brought a greater demand for slip- 
pers. As a result, women bought slippers 
throughout the year whenever they could get 
them. 

We can look forward to the time when 
women will have indoor footwear of many 
types and styles, designed to meet every need 
from dawn to midnight and from January to 
December, and sold twelve months of the 
year. Such a state of affairs will also mean, 
of course, that manufacturers of indoor foot- 
wear can keep their factories busy through- 
out the year, the post-war ideal for which the 
whole shoe industry is striving. 

Looking over the eight shoes sketched here, 
you will see that we have given you types 
suited to every hour of the day and night from 
scuffs for slipping into at the seven o'clock 
alarm in the morning through the day of 
housework, lounging and resting, to the eve- 
ning hostess slippers or mules. In suggesting 
indoor shoes for ‘round-the-clock wear we 
also have in mind shoes for ’round-the-calen- 
dar. Women do their housework twelve 
months of the year. They slip into scuffs and 
soft lounging slippers in all seasons. They 
also entertain informally at home every month 
in the year. New styles, suitable to different 
seasons of the year, can be developed in all 
of these types. 
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NEWPORT, in the tiny state of Rhode 
Island, was almost militantly festive 
in 1931. Despite the fact that the de- 
pression was getting deeper by the 
minute, the elite of what has been 
called the social capital of the. United 
States was having a time for itself. 

Into this atmosphere, compounded 
of the best-dressed women in the 
country, of international yacht races, 
tennis matches, golf tournaments and 
French and Italian hand-made shoes 
at about fifty bucks per pair, a happy 
combination of fate and foresight 
projected Barney L. Kay, $30-a-week 
shoe salesman. 

Magnificently disregarding the ad- 
vice of his elders and betters, and 
equipped with nothing more tangible 
than an idea and a stake of either 
$200 or $400 (depending on which 
biographer is to be believed) Mr. 
Kay, the clerk, became Mr. Kay, the 
proprietor of Kay’s-Newport, a com- 
pany which fifteen years later—in the 
Fall of 1944—opened its fifth shoe 
store at 424 Boylston Street, Boston, 
and which operates that store in con- 
junction with the original store in 
Newport, three in Providence, the 
Slipper Bar in the Providence store of 
Cherry & Webb and the entire shoe 
department at this firm’s store in Low- 
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Kay’s-Newport store at 
160 Westminster Street, 
Providence, R. I. The 
enlarged photo in the 
background is one of the 
stately mansions in New- 
port where Mr. Kay be- 


gan business in 1932. 


From $200 Capital 
To Annual Sales of 2 Millions 





BARNEY L. KAY 


ell, Mass. Somewhere along the line, 
furthermore, Mr. Kay found himself 
the somewhat surprised owner of a 
thriving mail order business in foot- 
wear. Annual dollar volume of Kay’s- 
Newport and its subsidiaries is con- 
siderably in excess of $2,000,000. 

The idea which led the founder of 
this sizeable business to divorce him- 


self from a $30-a-week certainty and 
embrace a gamble with starvation was 
that nowhere in the country was there 
a better place to find out what shoe 
styles the well-dressed woman wanted. 
The socially and financially elect, 
whom he started out to serve, were 
not always to be, he knew, his primary 
market. They served merely as @ 
proving ground — so wisely chosen 
that it was not long before customers 
began to come from distant points 
such as New Bedford, Fall River, 
Providence and even Boston. 

This proving ground was carefully 
cultivated at first by specializing on 
high-priced shoes. The influx of new 
customers from points outside New- 
port was engineered by an equally 
careful broadening of the lines car- 
ried. It was as simple as that. 

The success of the Kay’s-Newport 
stores, however, cannot be attributed 
solely to a judicious selection of styles 
and price lines. There are the little 
matters, for instance, of how the boss 
should treat the employees and how 
the employees should treat the cus- 
tomers. 

The most significant commentary 
which can be made as to the former 
is that neither salesmen nor store 
managers ever refer to the fact that 
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A Modern Version of the Success Story Is That of 
Barney L. Kay of Kay's-Newport, Who Built Up a 
Thriving Business by Testing His Styles on the 
Leaders of Fashion with Such Success That He 
Recently Opened His Fifth Unit — in Boston. 


by OWEN A. THOMAS 


they “work for”; rather, they are “as- 
sociated with.” They really feel it, 
and with reason, since it not only is 
an implied condition of their employ- 
ment but they also actually share in 
the management through the medium 
of regular meetings. 

There are meetings of the executive 
staff once a week and meetings of 
the organization once a month. At 
any of these meetings, under Barney 
Kay’s policy, anyone has the right to 
speak his mind. In fact, Mr. Kay 
has been known to end meetings 
which developed no criticism in a 
mood of suspicious bewilderment. 

“We can’t be,” he was heard to say 
on one occasion, “as good as all that.” 

Not infrequently, outside speakers 
are spirited into these organization 
meetings. These are drawn from the 
ranks of shoe experts, last experts, fit- 
ting experts. Or the speaker may be 
one qualified to talk on the finer 


points of salesmanship. Again, he 
may be a doctor who has specialized 
cn foot ills. A recent meeting heard 
about the Mighty Seventh War Loan 
—a cause to which, as Retail Chair- 
man of Rhode Island’s War Finance 
Committee, Mr. Kay is devoted. 

In selecting his executives, Mr. Kay 
has been guided by two principles— 
that of having a well-rounded organi- 
zation and of developing it, wherever 
possible, from within the ranks of his 
employes. His brother, Milton C. Kay, 
who joined him in 1932, is vice-presi- 
dent and buyer; Leo McCrensky is 
merchandising manager; Ben Rosen- 
berg, stores supervisor; Ben Ross, 
assistant buyer and in charge of stock 
control; and Jack Mignault, manager 
of the mail order division. 

When it comes to customer-relation- 
ship, Mr. Kay is found to have added 
something new to the pre-war almost 
universal habit of treating the cus- 


tomer as though she were a valued 
guest in one’s home. Every Kay’s- 
Newport store has a hostess—not just 
a good-looking gal who parades like a 
mannequin—but one with the ability 
to meet people easily and naturally, to 
ascertain their wants and to see that 
they are waited on, not by the nearest 
salesman but by the one who knows 
most about handling the type of cus- 
tomer involved and fitting the type of 
shoe for which she has asked. In 
ectual practice, it usually develops 
that customers wanting dress shoes 
are turned over to the salesmen with 
more fitting experience. Less experi- 
enced salesmen ordinarily are as- 
signed by the hostess to serve cus- 
tomers in search of sport footwear, 
casuals and non-rationed types. 

This policy of turning over to a 
mere woman the authority to select 
which salesman is to get which cus- 
tomer would leave many a store with 
something less than one salesman in 
thirty seconds flat. It would in the 
Kay’s-Newport stores, too, were it not 
for the fact that Mr. Kay does not 
believe in the turn set-up by which 
salesmen work in rotation. His sales- 
men do not depend for their income 
on the number of customers waited on. 
Theirs is an assured income in had 

[TURN TO PAGE 64, PLEASE] 


Newest of Kay’s-Newport stores, at 424 Boylston Sireet, Boston. Although all five stores 
are of the parlor type, they do not all follow the same pattern. Store furnishings and 
color schemes are designed to appeal to the class of trade catered to. 
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The non-rationed shoe display case in the juvenile department 
at Frederick Loeser & Co. .... 


Loeser Ss Goes to Town 
With Non-Rationed Shoes 


THERE are individuals who succeed 
under almost any circumstances. Given 
any set of difficulties, they will thrive, 
or at least, do better than the average 
person similarly placed. Such a one 
is Mrs. M. Unger, buyer of babies’, 
children’s and girls’ shoes at Fred- 
erick Loesers & Co., Inc., Brooklyn, 
who in these days of wartime short- 
ages is doing a substantial business 
on non-rationed leisure shoes. 

In her department at Loeser’s there 
is a display case of non-rationed, at- 
tractive, well-made shoes, a refreshing 
contrast to the ill-assorted tawdry 
footwear to be found in all too many 
departments these days. Customers 
can’t help noticing the display, and 
consequently, sales of non-rationed 
shoes in this department have, to quote 
Mrs. Unger, “gone way ahead.” 

Both girls and young women have 
approved these shoes for the country 
or even for casual town wear. Girls 
from Brooklyn, Garden City and Bay 
Shore, where Loeser branches are lo- 
cated, have found these ration-free 
shoes ideal for wear in the Summer. 

Sport and leisure shoes displayed 
in this department have been arranged 
with an eye to purpose and color har- 
mony. The non-rationed models have 
been grouped in combinations or 
styles and colors, appealing either to 
a customer’s needs or to her eye for 
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color. Additional colors of the same 
model are kept in concealed stock 
when display space is not available 
for showing them in harmonious com- 
binations. 

Salespeople in this department are 
quick to promote leisure shoes. The 
saleswoman who sells a rationed shoe 
here points up the necessity for prop- 
er fitting and care of the new shoe by 
suggesting a second pair of unrationed 
shoes to conserve the rationed model 
during leisure hours. The average 
parent who knows how difficult it is 
to keep hard-playing juveniles prop- 
erly shod in wartime responds to these 
well-timed suggestions. 

Unrationed shoes have been fea- 
tured also in Loeser advertising. The 
great potential trade from the Sum- 
mer people, especially at Bay Shore, 
L. L, is tapped by wise promotion of 
leisure shoes for youngsters, girls and 
young women. And many a youngster 
at*camp this Summer owes her com- 
plete foot-freedom to a pair of un- 
rationed shoes purchased by a wise 
parent from the selection at Loeser’s. 

Several factors, stemming from war- 
time conditions, have been the cause 
of an unparalleled business in non- 
rationed shoes this current season. 
One reason is the actual lack of mer- 
chandise. In children’s shoes there is 
a “crying need” for sneakers and 


Well-Made Attractive Leisure Mod- 
els in Colorful Designs are Featured 
in the Juvenile Department of This 
Brooklyn Store. 
Been Well Chosen is Indicated by 
Increasing Sales of These Types. 


That They Have 


beach shoes. The unrationed shoes 
with rubber composition or rope soles 
and fabric uppers can, to some ex- 
tent, take the place of the old-time 
sneaker or beach sandal. 

Mothers look for three things in 
particular when purchasing these 
shoes, according to Mrs. Unger, accu- 
rate fit, as good support as possible 
and practical colors. Red and blue 
are the favorite colors, she says. They 
do not intend to clean unrationed 
white shoes; that job is reserved for 
white leather shoes so dear to every 
mother’s heart when she can get them 
for her baby or child. With the short- 
age of white leather shoes for chil- 
dren, however, it is more than likely 
that the unrationed shoe in a colored 
fabric will take the place of rationed 
shoes for more formal occasions this 
Summer as well as for play and beach 
wear. 

Part of the wartime situation is an- 
other shortage, the coupon shortage. 
In view of the rapidity with which 
children outgrow their shoes, parents 
are glad to avail themselves of the 
opportunity to purchase ration-free 
shoes in addition to the ones they 
are permitted to buy with the extra 
coupons allowed for children. Still 
another factor has increased sales of 
unrationed shoes in Loeser’s chil- 
dren’s department. 

Since shoes are carried through 
growing girls’ size runs, style is also 
proving to be an important promoter 
of sales. These teen age .. . and 
sometimes older . . . young people 
naturally want a greater variety in 
patterns and colors than do the chil- 
dren. At the beginning of the season, 
black was the number one color. Now 
the favorite colors are red, blue, green 
and yellow. The fact that they can 
have a variety of colorful Summer 
shoes, ration free, is of primary im- 
portance to these young girls hungry 
for constant changes in everything 
from hair-do’s to shoes. The fact that, 
this year, there have been few shoes 
returned because of unsatisfactory 
material and workmanship is equally 
important to the operation of this 
successful department at Loeser’s. 
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CLEAN STOCKS 


Can Solve Your 


Ration Coupon Worries 


The Problem of Having Enough Ration Currency 

Depends on Clearing Out Slow-Moving Models. 

Mr. Andruss, with Actual Merchandising Experi- 

ence, Explains How It Works in the Store with 
Which He Is Affiliated. 


by R. E. ANDRUSS 


Gor enough ration currency to cover your Fall shoe allot- 
ments? Lots of stores haven’t. Those that have are getting 
spots on the salesmen’s preferred lists—simply because the 
men can’t see any good in holding full allotments for stores 
that probably will not be able to put a check on the line for 
the required coupons. It sounds strange to say that numer- 
ous stores are overstocked in spite of rationing, but it’s 
true. In one particular store there is fully fifteen to twenty 
per cent too much stock—with no more children’s shoes 
than other stores. 

Trouble was, there was too heavy buying in certain lines, 
and too much old stock still left on the shelves. Apparently 
there had been too much buying by number instead of by 
style, and too little effort was made to work off old stuff. 
Remember, these days when you sell an old rationed shoe, 
you not only get the money to buy a new shoe, but you also 
release another ration stamp for action. 

In our store we have reduced stocks fully twenty per 
cent, perhaps more, below pre-rationing levels, without 
missing sales in those lines where we can buy shoes. Nat- 
urally, the children’s shoe stocks are short as they are 
everywhere, but we have plenty to cover in men’s and boys’ 
lines where stocks have been deliberately reduced. 

One of the big helps has been our style inventory taken 
just before the salesman calls. Instead of checking by 
stock numbers, we check by style and price. One set-up 
sheet, reproduced here, covers men’s and boys’ brown 
shoes; leather and rubber soled are separated. On this 
sheet we have listed the following groups: 

Leather soled 

3.50 to 4.98 Fancy toe bal 

4.00 to 4.50 Wing tip 

3.50 to 5.50 Plain toe 

3.50 to 3.98 Fancy cap blu. 

4.50 to 5.00 Plain cap bal 

4.50 to 5.00 Moc 

5.50 to 6.50 Fancy toe bal 

5.50 to 6.50 Plain cap bal 
Rubber soled 

3.50 to 4.50 Plain bal 

3.98 to 5.00 Moc—plain & grain 

3.50 to 5.98 Wing toe 

3.50 to 5.00 Fancy cap 

These included both rubber and cord soles. 

For each of these groups we had a complete size check- 
up, and bought sizes to fill in our requirements, instead of 
filling in on stock numbers, many of which are so similar 
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as to be duplications so far as customers are concerned. 
Nor did we buy every price range. You don’t have to have 
all prices to do business. You can do just as well with 
fewer price groups than many stores carry. As you look 
over the sheet you'll see that we did not buy any wing tips, 
nor any leather soled mocs, and confined rubber and cord 
soles to plain toes and mocs—no plain bals. In each line 
we ordered sizes, not runs. We buy runs only when a dif- 
ferent number from any in stock is chosen, or when a line 

is so short that every size is good, as in children’s whites. 
We have no “hide-aways,” all the old shoes we have are 
out where we cannot forget them. Some are put in fresh 
boxes as fast as they are available. Last winter we dug out 
an old “hide-away” bunch of small galoshes, priced them 
[TURN TO PAGE 65, PLEASE} 


This work sheet used to guide buying, is one 

of a group covering the entire stock. This 

simple plan has eliminated overstock of slow- 
moving models. 


MEN'S and BOYS BROWN SHOES 


Soled i 


On Hand 
4/27/45 








This photo, showing the full interior of Boll's Shoes, Inc., Milwaukee, shows the added 
spaciousness gained by the mirrored wall, right. 


“It's All Done with Mirrors” 
In Modernized Shoe Store 


Boll's Shoes, Milwaukee, Have Achieved 
An Unusual and Attractive Effect by Use 
of Mirrored Walls in Their New Store 


An: unusual effect, adding immeasur- 
ably to the apparent spaciousness 
of the store, has been achieved by 
Boll’s Shoes, Milwaukee, through the 
use of one complete wall covered with 
mirrors. The new store reaches a new 
high in salon-type decoration, with an 
atmosphere that is at once comfortable 
and extremely modern. 

W. P. Boll, founder of the store, got 
the idea for the establishment of a 
parlor-ttype shoe store when he re- 
turned from overseas after World 
War I. He had seen them in France. 
The first Boll’s shoe store was estab- 
lished in Milwaukee when the store of 
Norman Olsen was taken over by 
Boll’s in 1924; it was operated for 
six months as an exclusive men’s shoe 
store. Later it became exclusively a 
women’s shoe store—a parlor shoe 
store—and was operated as such from 
1924 to 1932. 

From 1832 to 1935, the store was 


operated under the name of Campbell- 
Boll at 308 East Wisconsin Avenue. 
In 1935, the store became exclusive- 
ly Boll’s Shoes. In 1936 it moved to 
the Bankers’ Building on Wisconsin 
Avenue, and continued in operation at 
that location until recently, when the 


Closeup of a corner of the mirrored 
wall. Note the modern furnishings, 
draperies. 


new store was established at 224 East 
Wisconsin Avenue. 

Since 1936, the shoes sold have been 
women’s arch and corrective types. No 
fast styles are carried. Two other 
stores operated by the firm are the 
Arch-Lock store in Chicago and Boll’s 
Shoes, Inc., in Minneapolis. 

Following the thought of W. P. 
Boll in creating something unique and 
advanced in salon-type shoe stores, 
the present store is most unusual so 
far as the interior is concerned. An 
architect, well known for his outstand- 
ing work on the East and West coasts 
was engaged. As a result, Boll’s Shoes 
have a store far in advance of the gen- 
eral run of shoe stores. 

The full East wall is mirrorred with 

[TURN TO PAGE 65, PLEASE] 
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WHITES POOR SELLERS 
IN CHICAGO 


CoLp weather throughout the first 
two weeks of June was apparently 
the reason for a falling off of busi- 
ness in shoe departments. Some mer- 
chants felt that perhaps lack of shoe 
stamps also played a part, but in the 
main the weather was held largely 
responsible. Even though a new 
stamp becomes valid on August l, 
the public seems somewhat reluctant 
to part with the No. 3’s which may 
be left. Stores report that it is rare 
to see a No. 2 stamp any more; that 
practically only No. 3’s are now being 
turned in. The general uncertainty 
of the economic picture is reflected in 
all apparel departments, for the 
stores report a general slump every- 
where. Were climatic conditions on 
a normal basis, white shoes would 
long since have been completely sold 
out, but in the larger stores where 
big stocks are the rule there are still 
white shoes on the shelves. In view 
of the continued cold, some buyers 





are now even becoming a little un- 
easy about the whites. These usually 
begin to move fast immediately fol- 
lowing Memorial Day, but not so this 
year in this area. 

With graduations and confirmations 
held in June there was considerable 
demand for young people’s white 
shoes. However, since many families 
felt they could not give up a stamp 
for this special need, there were 
many thousands of requests at the 
local boards for special stamps. One 
board reported that where normally 
they handle approximately 600 such 
requests each month, recently the 
number climbed to upwards of 2000. 
The OPA says that more than 100,000 
applications for extra shoes for chil- 
dren have come to their offices in 
Chicago since May 1. Shoe mer- 
chants, both large and small, dis- 
puted the OPA contention that shoe 
stocks, including those for children, 

- are 40 per cent less due to military 
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“Patents stand pat, now and all Sum- 
mer" is the message broadcast in this 
advertisement by Hess in Baltimore. 








demands. They maintain that they 
have plenty of shoes for children if 
the OPA will only grant the demand 
for stamps. They say while it is true 
selection is not always large and va- 
ried, yet there are adequate shoes to 
be had. 

For Father’s Day buying, lounge 
slippers were featured at a number 
of stores with excellent results. Since 
these require no stamp, Dad was able 
to profit as well as the merchants! 
Soft kidskin were highlighted par- 
ticularly. 

Practically all advertising in the 
past few weeks has been on white, 
which indicates that the stores have 
more to offer in this category than 
they do in dark street colors. A num- 
ber of the chain stores emphasized 
ration-free whites, an added attrac- 
tion to many consumers who feel that 
the white season is too limited to give 
up a stamp for such footwear. A line 
of white pigskin sandals at Maling’s 
was presented as “Cute as a Pig’s 
Tail.” Popularly priced and ration- 
free, these had good customer accep- 
tance. 

Black, brown and colored mesh in 
the higher brackets—$14.75 and 
$16.95—-were featured by Field, O-G’s 
and I. Miller’s as ideal for the hot 
weather (that had not yet put in its 
appearance). Here, too, weather con- 
ditions were responsible for the slight 


interest on the part of the public. 
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UNRATIONED SHOES SELLING 
IN NEW YORK 


BUSINESS in New York is continu- 
ing good with many stores reporting 














Cou- 


an improvement over last year. 
pons in use these past weeks have in- 
cluded three’s, two’s and even some 
number one’s. Some reaction to the 
ending of the European war is report- 
ed in a more careful attitude toward 
spending money. The fact that 
women’s closed dark shoes are being 
bought points to the desire to save the 
coupon which will be released August 
1 for later Winter or Spring shoes, it 
is suggested. The big demand for un- 
rationed play shoes may indicate the 
same economy in spending, or else a 
lack of coupons. 

The men’s business continues as 
good as inventories permit. Some 
men’s departments are more favorably 
situated with regard to current stocks 
than are others. Tan and whites and 
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casuals are selling well now. 








One 
store reports that its leather slipper 


business is “tremendous.” The mili- 
tary plain toe oxford continues to be 
very popular for civilians as well as 
for men in uniform. The manager of 
a men’s store where this shoe is sell- 
ing well considers it to be an impor- 
tant style to carry on after the war 
because it is “so comfortable.” 

The women’s business is concentrat- 
ing right now on whites and unra- 
tioned shoes. Of the whites, especial- 
ly in combination with tan, there are 
not nearly enough to meet the de- 
mand. A large popular price store 
reports the same condition with re- 
gard to unrationed shoes. One reason 
for their popularity, aside from the 
coupon-saving, it is said, is because 
unrationed styles, both play and 
street, are much more attractive this 
year than previously. The nail-heads 
have much to do with their improved 
appearance, according to style author- 
ities. One store reports some good 
business in white linen and white pig- 
skin unrationed style shoes. In all 


-unrationed fabric shoes white is also 


a best seller, but black is also re- 
ported very popular in some stores. 
The same situation regarding chil- 
dren’s shoes continues as has been re- 
ported in earlier issues. There is a 
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noticeable improvement in the inven- 
tcries in children’s departments, al- 
though dressy shoes are not as plenti- 
ful as the buyers would like. One 
store reports that in growing girls’ 
sizes it will concentrate on flat heels. 
Children’s play shoes are selling well. 
For sizes 5 (infants’) to 12, mothers 
are buying white ties with closed toes. 
In sandal types colors are best sellers. 
, = 


BUSINESS OFF IN 
DETROIT STORES 


BUSINESS is somewhat off at the 
present time in Detroit shoe stores, 
although general report is about 20 
per cent ahead of 1944 to date. Most 
serious cause of the slump was, of 
course, the shoe shortage, but weather 
had an important temporary effect as 
well. With rain occurring almost 
daily for over a month, retail business 
was hurt markedly, but a turn for 
better weather in mid-June augured a 
pickup for the Summer. 

Popular preferences are running to 
white shoes, with demand very 
heavy, despite much less selectivity 
on the part of the average customer. 
Conditions in fact reflect this greater 
ease in pleasing the patrons; the 
weather has been strongly against 
whites, but the public has been buy- 
ing them anyway. 

Black gabardines were another item 
in big demand locally. Customers were 
generally buying these now for Fall, 
possibly in anticipation of further 
tightening of the market; they took 
them in almost any type of shoe that 
would fit. 

Demand for non-rationed types is 
strong, because the supply of coupons 
appears to have run low in plenty of 
local families. This was especially 
true with women, who generally 
sought the non-rationed types when- 
ever possible. 

A major problem today in connec- 
tion with rationing is the increasing 
number of loose stamps being turned 
in to neighborhood stores, a check 
with OPA executive Fred T. Holden 
indicated. It is the smaller store that 
appears to be violating this rule, and 
enforcement is being tightened. 

Shoe men are looking toward the 
immediate post-war readjustment, and 
the presefice of wartime shoes upon 
the shelves at that period has been a 
source of anticipated worry. Sam Plot- 
ler, secretary of the Detroit RSDA, 


suggested a unified promotional cam- 
paign to overcome this situation, al- 
though details were not worked out. 

Grave shortage of shoe stocks in 
this area is anticipated for Fall, from 
authentic reports of wholesale repre- 
sentatives, with Fall lines scarcely 
started as yet. Even Fall samples 
have not arrived, and most travelers 
were pleased that the June show was 
called off by the ODT, as they lacked 


samples to show visiting retailers. 
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BALTIMORE SHOE MEN SEE 
OPEN TYPES FOR FALL 


STORE managers in Baltimore, in- 
terviewed with regard to Fall prefer- 
ences, gave interesting and mixed 
opinions. One spokesman connected 
with a West Lexington Street store un- 
hesitatingly stated that black suedes 
would be very good and the open shoe 
the leader in the style parade. 

I. Miller’s manager stated that the 
naked look would predominate for 
Fall, with black going. well. Also, 
there seems to be a trend for the flat 
heeled dressy type shoes in the offing 
come cold weather. However, he felt 
attention would be focused strongly 
on brown reptiles rather than brown 
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‘s of Detroit recommend these or- 
correct shoes, smartly 


pedically 
styled, for hot weather comfort. 
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calf as heretofore, because of the fact 
that servicemen have been bringing 
back from overseas brown tailored 
alligator bags as gifts for wives, 
mothers and sweethearts. People have 
been coming in for shoes to match 
them, and if it is possible, the store 
intends to stock brown tailored alli- 
gators to complement the bags. 

The manager at Nisley’s felt that 
suede in all colors, black leading, plus 
patent leather as well as black kid, 
will star for Fall wear. 

With regard to style, he expressed 
the opinion that the step-in effect, 
strap sandals with open toes and open 
heels plus the general “bare” look 
will be tops. In the evening line, sil- 
ver and gold kid, also black faille, 
with extremely bare outlines will be 
wanted. 

While many retail stores here are 
handling only the non-rationed play 
shoe rather than the non-rationed 
dress shoe, one store, Hahn’s, which 
recently devoted an entire second floor 
to non-rationed play and dress shoes, 
reports a fine response to the dress 
shoes without coupons. The volume 
has been accentuated positively by 
white, and the clientele prefers vari- 
ety in this type footwear. Regarding 
color, red has predominated in sales, 
while dark shades have also been sell- 
ing well during the warm weather. 
There is still a reptile shortage and 
the manager hopes to replenish his 
shelves with them. Since most people 
don’t start thinking of Fall shoes un- 
til about August, their new stamp will 
follow the usual pattern of buying for 
Fall—and would not be of drastic 
import for Summer shoes, since most 
consumers have bought well in ad- 
vance for the Summer. 


One Charles Street store reported 
that white sepectators were very good. 
the trend was toward conservative 
lines in white for Summer here. 

Another store manager, in com- 
menting on play shoes, stated that 90 
per cent of his stock was non-rationed 
and that his sales for 1945 doubled 
those of 1944. Many people, minus 
stamps, have been purchasing these 
play shoes instead of the rationed 
dress shoes. He reported: 

“I find that people held on to their 
last stamp until June. All white and 
sport types in tan and white plus col- 
ored reptiles went well. In the color 
range, reds and greens predominated.” 
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INVASION! 


With May gone and only June to go, it’s now or never in the Retailers’ Bond 
Program. The 5 red letter days above are your battle calendar for victory in this 
mammoth drive to push up “E” Bond sales over the last drive by a terrific hard- 
to-make 60%! All can be made peak days for Bond sales! 


So pull out all the stops, Retailers, and give her all you've got with 


+ 


+ 


More employee Bond buying. Each has his own personal 


quota to make in the 7th. 


More Bond advertising. This means fighting newspaper ads, 
* punchy radio copy, hard-hitting window and interior displays, 


attractive Bond booths. 

More employee Bond selling. With a $500 quota per em- 
ployee, this is going to take briefing before each calendar 
objective, frequent rallies and contests—all to quicken the 
selling pace. 


Yes, it’s now or never. So let's make overy minute of every hour of every day 
from now ‘til June 30 fight for the success of the Retailers’ 7th War Bond Invasion! 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 
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& This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council . 











Business men traveling to Washington today are becoming more concerned _ 
over the lack of a definite policy toward the commodity bureaus of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The shoe trade has a big stake in future policies of this 
department for the Leather Unit of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
can do much toward fostering better domestic and international trade relations 
in the leather and allied industries. 

The industry recognizes the danger in this lack of a set policy, 
evidenced by the fact that one of the most recent visitors to the policy-making} 
men in the department was an important official of the National Shoe Manufac- 
turers' Association. 

Actually, the discussion centers around whether the Department of 
Commerce is to be a trade promotion organization or a gatherer of long-winded 
statistical studies and dispenser of research material. While the latter 
functions are important and of much value to industry, business men, particu- 
larly small business men, like to look on the department as a source of informa 
tion for specific trade promotion information——-where products can be bought and 
sold, etc. 

The more liberal of Mr. Wallace's advisers lean toward the former 
view. Mr. Wallace has stated to Congress that he thought the department had 
reached its peak under ex-—President Hoover. Since Mr. Hoover emphasized sound 
business policies and practiced trade promotion it would seem that this will be 
Mr. Wallace's line of thinking. But with no official statement to this effect, 
business remains in the dark. President Truman has placed a few well qualified 
business men in the department, and it is hoped these men will have some 
influence with Mr. Wallace. 

Of course, it must be realized that the long-range policy of the 
Department of Commerce will actually be set by the President. Mr. Wallace will 
follow Mr. Truman's advice if he wishes to hold his job. 

During the war period the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has 
furnished much valuable material to the war agencies, which speeded up the job 
of putting the country on a wartime basis. The Bureau can be used just as 
efficiently during peacetime as a trade promotion organization. 

~ The shoe industry, aS well as other industries, has a right to look 
toward the Department of Commerce for business helps and other material. This 
should be the Department's course if the original mandate of Congress is to be 
carried out. 

The farmers have always had permanent representation in the Department 
of Agriculture. Business should have equally as much under Mr. Wallace in the 
Department of Commerce. 

~ There is already some rumor of a consolidation of the commodity 
sections within the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. This course should 
be resisted by every business man. Leather, chemicals, textiles, transportation 
and all the other bureaus have broad enough fields to cover, and if encumbered 
by consolidation, efficiency within the bureau, as well as morale among person- 
nel would be sure to suffer. 

Another situation Mr. Wallace might look into revolves around the 
refusal of the Air Transport Command to transport business men to Latin America 
unless their work is directly connected with the war effort. Meanwhile, British 
business men are hurriedly building up contacts south of the border and appar— 
ently have no difficulty in obtaining transportation. [TURN TO PAGE 64, PLEASE) 
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D BARTSCHI, PaesioentT 


e THE BIG HOUSE FOR LITTLE SHOES SINCE 1908 ° JOS. J. MeBRYAN, Vice Pras 


Edwards 


SHOES FOR CHIT DRFA 








$314-322 NORTH {2 TH 
rned oon ec 


‘t- 





STREET @ PHILADELPHIA7, PENNA. @ LOCUST: 4347 @ 


SAFE FROM HER VERY FIRST STEP IN 


Edwards SHOES... 


Yes, and for years to come too, because her mother knows that “In Children’s 
Shoes, Edwards Is The Name.” For generations Edwards, working with exacting 
d care, have produced the finest, most heathful shoes ever fitted to a child’s foot . . . 
n And, Edwards’ Dealers have brought to this fitting the same precise care. Quite 

: naturally then the name Edwards enjoys the complete confidence of the Amer- 

ican mother. 

Edwards brings you TOMORROW'S size schedule TODAY. 
— BABIES INFANTS CHILDREN MISSES GIRLS 
W/n-6 6!/, -9 9/>- 13 13!/.-4 4/4, -10 
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OPA Announces Odd-Lot Shoe Release 





Ration-Free Sale of Small Percentages of Men’s and Women’s Foot- 
wear to Be Permitted from July 9 through July 28 
at 25 Per Cent Below June 1 Prices 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Consumers will 
be given an opportunity to buy men’s 
and women’s “odd lot” shoes ration- 
free and at markdown prices, when a 
small percentage of shoes in these 
categories is released to the public dur- 
ing the three-week period July 9 
through July 28, the Office of Price 
Administration has announced. 

“Odd lot” shoes must be sold to con- 
sumers at prices at least 25 per cent 
below the prices at which they were 
being offered for sale on June 1, 1945, 
OPA said. Shoe retailers will be per- 
mitted to include in their ration-free 
sales the following percentages of the 
number of pairs of shoes in each cate- 
gory that they reported to OPA in their 
July 31, 1944, inventory statements: 

Men’s work and dress shoes, 3 per 
cent; women’s shoes, 5 per cent. 

Women’s shoes with heel heights of 
one inch or less may not be included 
in the release, as these shoes are usually 
the type worn by growing girls. The 
demand for these shoes is so great that 
they must be rationed carefully to 
spread the supply as fairly as possible. 

The Office of Civilian Requirements 
and OPA are requesting dealers to 
limit sales of “odd lot” shoes to no 
more than a pair to each customer. 
This will allow more people to share 
in the limited stocks of ration-free 
shoes, the agencies said. 

Manufacturers and wholesalers will 
have three weeks, June 25 through July 
14, to transfer fixed percentages of “odd 
lot” shoes ration-free to their cus- 
tomers in the trade. They will use the 
same percentages and the same mark- 
down prices as have been established 
for retailers. 

Approximately 4,500,000 pairs of 
“odd lot” shoes are expected tc be sold 
during the release period, or about 3 
per cent of the stocks dealers now have, 
OPA said. It is estimated that about 
1,400,000 of these will be men’s shoes, 
and 3,100,000 women’s shoes. In view 
of the heavy demand for youths’ and 
children’s shoes during recent months, 
the sale of odd lots in these types has 
not been a problem. 

This year the disposal of odd lots 
has been affected by unseasonable 


weather, which has made consumers re- 
luctant to spend their limited supply 
of ration stamps for highly seasonal 
summer shoes. OPA added that shoe 
dealers cannot easily carry over highly 
seasonal merchandise from one year to 
the next. 

Detailed instructions to the trade on 
the “odd lot” release follow: 

From June 25 to July 14, manufac- 
turers and wholesalers may sell the 
specified percentages of men’s and 
women’s shoes ration-free and at prices 
25 per cent below their regular offer- 
ing prices on the date closest to June 1, 
1945. This applies to sales between 
independent dealers; that is, establish- 
ments not owned by the same person. 

The percentage restrictions cover 
only shoes sold out of the dealers’ own 
stocks. Subsequent sales between es- 
tablishments of shoes bought ration- 
free from another dealer may be made 
without restriction, but at prices not 
more than 10 per cent above the price 
paid for the shoes. The quantity and 
prices of shoes sold must be carried on 
the invoice. 

Prices charged to customers by 
chains in sales of ration-free shoes can 
be no higher than 33 1/3 per cent above 
the lowest price paid for the shoes by 
the chain. When shoes are transferred 
ration-free between chain stores, the 
price to be charged to customers must 
appear on the invoice. 

New shoe dealers who have entered 
business since July 31, 1944, may take 
part in the “odd lot” release by filing 
with their OPA district offices inven- 
tory statements for the number of 
pairs of men’s and women’s shoes in 
their stocks on June 30, 1945. These 
statements must be sent to OPA before 
any shoes are sold ration-free. 

As in the case of manufacturers and 
wholesalers, retailers are restricted to 
fixed percentages only on sales of ra- 
tion-free shoes out of their own stocks. 
There is no quantity restriction on 
sales of ration-free shves bought from 
another dealer. 

Prices to be charged by retailers are: 
(1) In sales out of stock, the retailer’s 
price must be at least 25 per cent be- 


_low his regular offering price on the 





date closest to June 1, 1945. (Special 
sale prices in effect on June 1, 1945, 
may be disregarded, but if a price was 
permanently reduced before June 1, 
1945, the reduced price is to be consid. 
ered the regular price.) (2) In sales of 
shoes bought ration-free from another 
dealer, the retailer’s price may be no 
higher than 33 1/3 per cent above the 
price the retailer paid. Local sales 
taxes may be added to retail prices, 

After a retail sale has been com- 
pleted, but before the shoes leave the 
store, one shoe of each pair must he 
marked with the words “Release No, 
101,” written in ink or indelible pencil, 

In advertising ration-free shoes, re- 
tailers are to include the following 
words: “OPA Odd Lot Release. Ra- 
tion-free from July 9, 1945, to July 28, 
1945, inclusive.” 

If a retailer sells odd lot shoes in 
this sale at prices higher than those 
permitted by OPA, he must collect ra- 
tion stamps for them and turn them 
in to his OPA district office within five 
days of the sale. 

Freight and postage charges not al- 
ready included in the invoice price may 
be added to that price by dealers in 
sales of “odd lot” shoes. Trade or cash 
discounts may not be included. 

All dealers are required to attach 
to their OPA inventory form a record 
of the number of pairs of shoes they 
sold ration-free during the release pe 
riod, and the number of pairs bought 
ration-free from other dealers. 

Shoes are not to be shipped ration- 
free within the trade after July 14, 
1945, and in the same way, odd lot 
shoes left over after July 28, 1945, must 
be returned by retailers to the rationed 
list. 

Ration currency will not be issued to 
replace “odd lot” shoes sold ration-free. 

Dealers who have been suspended 
from dealing in rationed shoes may 
not take part in “odd lot” release 
sales. 


WPB Moves to Increase 
Boys’ Shoe Production 


To offset a serious shortage of boys’ 
shoes in sizes one to six, caused by mili- 
tary use of shoemaking equipment, the 
War Production Board on June 15 
opened this type of production to manu- 
facturers of men’s work shoes. 

Under this policy, manufacturers 
with unused men’s work shoe quotas 
may apply for permission to transfer 

[TURN TO PAGE 60, PLEASE] 
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Henry Entweiler 

WILMINGTON, DEL.—Henry Entweiler, 
yice president, general sales manager 
and a member of the board of directors 
of the Amalgamated Leather Company 
of this city, died June 23 while attend- 
jng a meeting of the Central Pennsyl- 
yania Shoe and Leather Association at 
Hershey, Pa. He was 56 years old. His 
home was in Wynnewood, Pa. 

Mr. Entweiler, one of the best known 
men in the leather industry, came to 
this country when a boy and, at the 
age of 19, entered the employ of the 
Amalgamated Leather Co. as a clerk. 
From that time on, his rise was rapid, 
euch succeeding position carrying with 
it more and more responsibility. He 
had been in charge of sales for several 
years and was a familiar figure at all 
trade get-to-gethers. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Mary C. Entweiler, of Wynnewood; a 
step-daughter, Mrs. Reed Keator, also 
of Wynnewood, and one grandchild. 

Funeral services were held June 26 
at St. Coleman’s Church in Ardmore, 
Pa. 


—_——_—— 


Edwin H. Krom 


New York Crry—Edwin H. Krom, 
chairman of the board and former 
president of the G. R. Kinney Co., Inc., 
shoe manufacturers and operators of 
$31 retail shoe stores in 36 states, died 


June 21 at the Flushing Hospital in . 


Queens at the age of 73. 

Mr. Krom was born in Candor, N. Y., 
and after six years as clerk in a gen- 
eral store there became associated with 
George R. Kinney, in 1898, in a retail 
shoe store in Wilkes-Barre, Pa. As the 
store thrived, branches were opened and 
a chain organization was founded. 

With the death of Mr, Kinney in 
1919, Mr. Krom became president of 
the chain. A year later it joined with 
four manufacturing companies to be- 
come one of the largest retail shoe 
chains in the country, operating 325 
retail stores in thirty-six states. An- 
other chain of six Ed Krom Stores was 
opened later. 

Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Hazel 
McLaughlin Krom; two sons, Private 
Edward Krom, Jr., of the Army, and 
Lieutenant (j. g.) John W. Krom, U. 
S. N. R., and a daughter, Mrs. John 
Skull. 


Jacob Palter 


New YorKk—Jacob Palter, secretary 
and treasurer of Palter-DeLiso, Inc., 
died June 17 at the age of 59. He was 
senior member of the firm, with which 
be had been associated since its organ- 
ization in 1922, when it was known as 
Dan Palter, Inc. He leaves a widow, 
three children, his mother, three sisters 
and five brothers. 
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SHEARLINGS 
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Red & Blue Bunnies 


Electrified Shearling 





Immediate Delivery 
Limited Quantity 





Packed 36-pr. Cases 
2/4 4/5 6/6 6/7 6/8 6/9 4/10 2/11 


CHESTER A. YARD CO. 


1709 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 











Ration Free 





SHOE RETAILERS, PREPARE 


INAWLYVYdad AOIANAS SINWHOUANW 











ARROWS as above—actual size 


25¢ per dozen 
(White Board — Green Trim) 


¢1—All Sizes. *2—Arch Support. %3—Boys. 
¢4—Built for Service. ~$5—Built-in Arch. 
¢6—Combination Last. %7—Drastically Reduced. 
¢8—Extra Quality. ¢9—Extra Wide. 

¢10—For Solid Comfort. %11—For Tender Feet. 
$12—For Walking Pleasure. % 13—Cabardine. 
$14—Genuine Leather. $¢15—Goodyear Welt. 
$16—Just Arrived. %17—Just Like Dad's. 

¢ 18—Leather Soles, £19—Narrow Widths. 
$20—No Stamp. ¢21—Naurse’s Oxford. 
$22—Reduced. %23—Season’s Newest. 
$24—Soft and Flexible. % 25—Special. 

% 26—Ration Free. (Please order by number.) 


M. O. or Check with Order Please: 
If C. O. D. Preferred, Add 24c 
If Special Delivery, Add 15c 
8" x 14" DISPLAY CARDS: 75c Each: 3 for $1.85 
List of texts to select from will be sent on request. 


Detailed Information on Monthly Service at Your Request 
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8 SOUTH STATE STREET e 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


duly 1, 1945 





for POST-WAR COMPETITION 


Shoe chains and department stores will inaugu- 
rate greater efficiencies and they will open many 
additional stores, especially in smaller commun- 
ities. 

Concerned with the threat of this increased com- 
petition to independent retailers who have not 
sufficiently modernized their methods, a group of 
public spirited shoemen have volunteered their 
services,in an advisory capacity. 

A competent staff offers interested shoe retailers 
these practical services: 


VV Complete surveys of their businesses. 
\/V Advice on improvements in their methods. 
VV Monthly comments on their progress. 


No advance payment required to obtain this ser- 
vice. Moderate monthly charges. Retailer may 
discontinue service at any time. Full information 
on request. Applications for service accepted in 
order of their receipt. 


SHOEMEN'S ADVISORY SERVICE 


3319 Cleveland Ave. Washington 8, D. C. 











Complete Shoe Inventory As of July 31 


The first complete inventory of the 


nation’s stocks of both rationed and 
non-rationed shoes will be taken by 
shoe dealers as of the close of business 
Tuesday, July 31, 1945, the Office of 
Price Administration announced June 
17. Original report is returnable to 
OPA, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, by 
August 10. 

OPA’s call for an inventory, to be 
confirmed by formal action later, ap- 
plies to shoe manufacturers, whole- 
salers, retailers, auctioneers, dealers in 
the export or import trade, and all per- 


ora ee. , R-i701C BUDGET BUREAU HO, 06-4566 


(aay. & APPROVAL EXPTRES SEPTENSER 30, 1046 


THTS PORM MAY BE Reproduced Without Change 
UNITED STATES OF AMER 
OFFICE OF PRICE ASIN ISTRATION 
SKOE INVENTORY AND SALES RECORD 
JULY 31, 1945 


larly in view of the emphasis that is 
now being placed on non-rationed shoes 
to supplement rationed stocks. 

The annual inventory is indispensable 
io OPA and to other agencies concerned 
with the problem of securing adequate 
production and fair distribution of 
shoes. It forms one of the bases for 
determining how many pairs of shoes 
can be allotted to consumers and 
whether any shoes can be released from 
rationing. The trade also is interested 
in obtaining accurate information on 
current shoe supplies and has recom- 
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DETACH AND WAIL TO: Office of Price Admisistratios, Inventory and Control Braach, 350 Pifth Avease, New Tort 1, New York 


Above inventory report form must be prepared in duplicate and original 
returned not later than August 10 to OPA aed and Control Branch, 
- 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


sons who are in the business of selling 
shoes. The agency will require an actual 
physical count of shoes on hand, by 
types, and in some cases, by price 
ranges. 

Three previous inventories have been 
taken since the start of rationing—on 
April 10, 1943; September 30, 1943, and 
July 31, 1944. These inventories were 
limited, however, to rationed shoes. 

This year’s count will result in a 
more realistic picture of the nation’s 
footwear supplies, OPA said, particu- 


mended inclusion of non-rationed shoes 
in the inventory, OPA added. 

Special forms will be mailed out by 
OPA’s Inventory and Control Branch 
in New York to reach shoe dealers dur- 
ing the last week of July, the agency 
said. The announcement is being made 
at this time so that dealers can make 
their plans before July, the trade’s cus- 
tomary month for taking count of 
stocks, 

The various Government agencies 

[TURN TO PAGE 64, PLEASE] 


Lift Ban on Two Tones, 
Monk Straps, Reptile Shoes 


Some styles of feminine footw 
two-toned spectators with leather so 
genuine reptile shoes and huarac 
will be more plentiful as a result oa 
amendment to Conservation Orde 
M-217, the War Production Board an 
nounced June 14. The agency lifteg 
the ban on two-tone shoes, fancy s 
ing, overlays, lacing and other 
decoration. The styles and decorati 
covered in the amendment have 
prohibited or restricted as luxury i 
since September, 1942. 

Officials pointed out that no si 
cant leather conservation measures 
deleted from the order, as leather 
mains in critically short supply 
amendment contains a prohibition 
the further use of any leather in 
fants’ house slippers, sizes 0 to 4, 

Shoe styles given the green light 
genuine reptile in the middle p 
bracket, two-tone spectators 
leather soles, monk-strap patterns, 
huaraches and gillie ties, a decorative 
closure design. 

Among the styling restrictions re 
voked are those prohibiting decorative 
stitching, two-tone shoes, new patterns 
and designs, upper leather over 4% 
ounces in weight, leather seam laps 
over one-half inch wide, horizo 
quarter seams, woven vamps, qua 
collars, leather lacings or over 
straps passing over a vamp, multi 
straps on Roman sandals and lea 

[TURN TO PAGE 64, 




















WPB Moves to Increase 
Boys’ Shoe Production 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 58] 


these quotas to established lines 
boys’ shoes in the same or a lower 
range. 

In effect, the new policy will al 
a shoe manufacturer who has a qu 
of low-price men’s work shoes for 
which the demand is reduced to switch) 
into the manufacture of boys’ shoes, 
which enjoy a ready market. 

Permission to make the switch must 
be obtained from the WPB. It is 
pected that permission will not 
granted if it appears that the men 
shoe quota would be usable as it now 
stands, or that such a move would re 
sult in a drop in the production of 
men’s work shoes as compared with 
six months’ period ending February 
1945. 

It is also pointed out that manufac 
turers may not introduce new lines af 
boys’ shoes under this policy. At 
thorizations will carry the stipulation 
that no part of the transferred quota 
may be used for boys’ sizes one to six 
until the manufacturer’s existing 
quota for this type of footwear is filled. 

Applications are to be made to the 
Leather and Shoe Division, Reference 
Order M-217, War Production Board, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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Good lamps 
are the heart of 


good lighting 
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FILAMENT 


Here’s one way in which G-E lamps can increase shoe department attractiveness 
and add to its selling power. Make G-E lighting part of your 
modernization plans. Block & Kubl, Elgin, Illinois. 


For tomorrow, G-E Slimline lamps will join 
with G-E fluorescent and filament lamps to 
bring you new help, greater service from lighting. 


G‘E MAZDA LAMPS 


rummy GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Hear the G-E radio programs: “The G-E All-Girl Orchestra,” Sunday 10:00 p. m. EWT, NBC; “‘The World Today” news, Monday through Friday 6:45 p. m. EW'T, CBS; 
“The G-E Houseparty,” Monday through Friday 4:00 p. m. EWT, CBS. 
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The charts shown above provide a contrast which no 
one even remotely connected with the leather and shoe 
It is a contrast between 
what happened a generation ago and what has not hap- 
pened in this war. The record of leather and shoe prices 
during the present war is outstanding. 
minor defects of price indexes may be the dominant fact 


industries can possibly forget. 


UV. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 


protected against 
War I. 


Whatever the period traversed. 


is that the public, the government and industry have bees 


the costly price gyrations of World 


The comparison is not yet complete, since Japan must 
still be defeated and the opening years of the postwar 


Nevertheless, the results in price sta- 


bilization already achieved cannot be overlooked. 





The World’s Greatest Problem in Shoe Distribution 


tain types of ships are limited in the 
number of pairs that can be issued. 
Some ships are permitted to buy addi- 
tional pairs from their cash allowances. 

The entire operation at the depot is 
reminiscent of a large wholesale busi- 
ness in the states. Shoes are shipped 
to forward areas in the cartons in which 
they are received. The double fibre 
board cartons have proved satisfactory 
and shoes are always received in good 
condition. Field shoe packaging, illus- 
trated here, is particularly good and 
receives the highest praise from supply 
officers. The low black and high black 
shoes are shipped in individual boxes. 

Occasionaly, mismates are included 
in shipments from the States. But this 
does not happen often. During the past 
few months only about 12 pairs were 
found in this condition. When a sizable 
quantity of mismates is collected they 
are returned. 

Much of the work at the depot in- 
volves the issuance of replenishment 
stocks to ships which put into Pearl 
Harbor. For example an attack trans- 
port in port during my visit presented 
a requisition for the following shoes: 
Marine field shoe, one pair each, sizes 
11D, 7D, 7C, 10%E, 12E, 6%C, 8F, 
8%A. This is purely replenishment 
stock and does not constitute to any 
degree the quantity of shoes necessary 
to carry out an operation. 

An interesting innovation at Pearl 
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Harbor is the “Clothing and Small 
Stores Barge” which is towed around 
the harbor to provide quick service to 
the crews of destroyers, and destroyer 
escorts returning to Pearl Harbor to 
replenish their stocks. Shoes and cloth- 
ing are supplied to this barge twice 
weekly from the Naval Supply Depot 
stocks. 

The activities at Pearl Harbor, in 
regard to shoes, are duplicated in sup- 
ply depots throughout the Pacific. Most 
of the depots in the forward areas do 
not have figures readily available on 
the volume of business handled, due to 
the fact that they have been in opera- 
tion only a short time and are still un- 
dergoing expansion for the larger oper- 
ations to come. Then, too, most of the 
supplies issued in the forward areas 
are expendable. 

Because the shoe problem in the Pa- 
cific is one of distribution, Navy re- 
search men and experts in shoe manu- 
facture are not at present in this area 
and in general not assigned duty out- 
side the United States. Still a very 
efficient job is accomplished, for the 
men handling distribution are experts 
in their field. 

In the Marshalls and other islands 
which are now relatively back areas I 
found evidences of a shoe shortage that 
was just beginning. Again this was 
cue to a shortage of shipping, rather 
than footwear. The war having moved 


uhead commanded top priority on all 
available shipping in the Pacific. -As 
soon as shipping becomes readily avail- 
able the Navy will wipe out all these 
localized shortages. 

Repair facilities are good in most 
places, but lack of shipping is holding 
up the repair of shoes in some in- 
stances. For example, in the Western 
Carolines, which is the farthest point 
I have reached, shoes were piling up 
awaiting repair equipment supposedly 
on the way. : 

Material sent to the Carolines is gen- 
erally shipped directly from the States 
and requires*four months to reach its 
destination. If material is badly needed 
it is flown to these outposts and no 
stone is left unturned to supply the 
men with what is needed to keep them 
in fighting condition. Recently, several 
sailors in the Carolines requiring ex- 
tremely large sizes, not available at 
the supply depot, were supplied with 
shoes flown in from Guam and Pearl 
Harbor. 

On most of these islands a joint com- 
mand is in existence and interchange 
ability of supplies between Army, Navy 
and Marines help to erase many indi- 
vidual shortages. 

Here on Guam a talk with Brig. Gen. 
Herman Feldman, Executive Assistant 
to the Assistant Chief of Staff for 
Logistics on the staff of Fleet Ad- 

[TURN TO PAGE 63, PLEASE] ~ 
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STEP UP 
YOUR SALES 


Goblins’ 


To start sales climbing, display 
“Bedtimers” on your counters! 
Your selling job is made easier by 
national advertising and merchan- 
dising support. And customers im- 
mediately recognize “Bedtimers” 
4 superior in styling, material and 
workmanship. Remember, too, 
“Bedtimers” are a with the 
name “Kleinert’s” . . . synonym for 
quality through the years. 
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Manager 


Norfolk, Virginia 


story will point the way: 


blank today. 


1240 W. 


MEN OF MERIT 


MR. WILLARD M. 


HEALTH SPOT SHOE SHOP 
120 West Freemason Street 


If you would like to have a larger success, this success 


Mr. Abt is doing an outstanding job of selling Health 
Spot Shoes in Norfolk. At the same time, he is enjoy- 
ing the full benefits of the Health Spot Shoe Shop 
profit-sharing plan. He has every incentive for con- 
tinuing to increase the volume at this store, for he re- 
ceives his proportionate share of the profits. 
are interested in this plan, send for an application 


LAWRENCE AVENUE + CHICAGO ‘40, HLINOTS 





HEALTH SPOT SHOES FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


ABT 












If you 





World’s Greatest Problem 
Of Shoe Distribution 
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miral Chester Nimitz, provided me with 
a good picture of things to come. 
The General was positive in his 
statement that “the combat boot will 
be the main item of footwear as the 
Army moves out in force and the 
larger land masses are invaded.” He 
also assured me that large tonnages 


| of shoes and clothing would be moved 


to the Pacific from Europe, but was 
quick to point out that until redeploy- 
ment is well underway increases will 
have to come out of new production in 
the States. In considering future re- 
quirements, the General pointed out 
that the needs of civilians in occupied 
territories are included in official esti- 
mates. 

In addition, General Feldman told 
me that although the Pacific war. has 
been styled the “Cotton War,” it might 
soon be called the “Cotton and Wool 
War.” The need for cotton clothing 
will still be high for replacement pur- 
poses and for use by the Fleet, as well 
as summer issue for troops moving 
closer to Japan, but wool clothing has 
been issued to the troops which as- 
saulted Iwo Jima and Okinawa. Winter 
clothing will be needed if and when 
Japan or China is hit, because of the 


temperate climate. These are primary 
factors in the need for more combat 
boots. The jungle boot, which was a 
leading footwear item in the South and 
Southwest Pacific, is rapidly passing 
out of the picture, except as a replace- 
ment for troops remaining in the trop- 
ies, in favor of the combat boot. 

The task forces of our Navy are sup- 
plied by the ships of Service Force. 
These ships, generally concrete barges, 
are stocked with shoes, clothing and 
other necessaries and do away with the 
need for the Fleet to return to port of 
refitting. Thus, longer and more fre- 
quent strikes at Japan are made pos- 
sible. Aboard these supply ships I 
found some difficulty caused by the dis- 
tribution of sizes sent out from the 
States. Cramped for storage space 
these officers found themselves, in the 
early days, with widely broken size 
ranges, brought about by the shipment 
of standard loads from the States. 

Generally the large sizes went first 
and odd sizes, mostly the smaller range, 
would soon be piled up. This problem 
was largely solved during my visit, due 
to some changes made by the Navy 
Department in the States. 

The war in the Pacific adds up to 
more footwear, and other supplies—re- 
quiring at least four times as much 
shipping as has ever been sent to this 
theater, plus the material sent from 
Europe—if the fight against Japan is 
te be won in the shortest possible time. 
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From $200 Capital to Sales of Two Millions 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47] 


times as well as good, to which a bonus 
is added. They like it. 

This wage policy, incidentally, has 
made it possible to introduce another 
of Mr. Kay’s pet theories of salesman- 
ship. Under no circumstances is a sales- 
man permitted to wait on more than 
one customer at a time. Mr. Kay feels 
strongly that this makes for better fit- 
ting and more satisfied customers. 
“Good morning, Mrs. Blank. I'll be 
with you in a minute” is heard in every 
store many times a day; and salesmen 
know they are not penalizing them- 
selves by concentrating on one job until 
it is done. 

The mail order business, mentioned 
before, was the almost accidental out- 
growth of another deviation from nor- 
mal in customer relationship. His ideal 
has always been to have -every cus- 
tomer, as she enters the store, greeted 
by name. Salesmen are trained, there- 
fore, to get all names and addresses 
and to remember at least the former. 
Hostesses are adept at capturing any 
missed by the salesmen. These names, 
of course, constitute the mailing list 
and the growth of the company’s mail 
order business stems from unsolicited 
orders sent in by regular customers 
who had moved to parts of the country 
too remote to permit of personal shop- 
ping. 

It was when this unsolicited mail 
order business reached considerable 
proportions that Mr. Kay, with charac- 
teristic ingenuity, evolved an advertis- 
ing campaign designed to kill two birds 
with one stone. National magazines are 
used and all ads are in color. While 
mail orders are solicited in the copy, 
the primary idea behind the campaign 
is to build prestige for the stores. 
Basically, therefore, this is not a mail 
order operation in the accepted sense of 
the term. Kay’s-Newport is believed to 
be the first shoe retailer to have recog- 
nized the importance of national adver- 
tising and it is a matter of record that 
the organization uses more of it than 
any other retail shoe company in the 


- country. 


The last but by no means the least of 
Mr. Kay’s theories to pay off is that of 
maintaining at all times a balanced 
stock containing a wide variety of 
styles, types and sizes, while using his 
windows and advertising to dramatize 
only one or two at the most. Further- 
more, he is always open to buy any- 
thing which is new and interesting. 

Daily sales reports from each store, 
summarized weekly by stores and con- 
solidated to include every store, make 
it a matter of a moment to determine 
what styles should be subtracted from 
the stock of one store and moved to 
another, and what styles should be 
classed as dormant—too slow selling to 
be profitable. 

Over-all rental of these stores is less 
than two per cent of sales—a record 
achieved by staying out of the 100 per 
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cent locations and choosing instead 
those which might be called 75 per cent 
—locations in which, though the neigh- 
borhood is one of better grade shops, 
rentals have not been inflated. 





Shoe Department Sold 


Santa Cruz, CaLir.—The shoe de- 
partment in Lash’s Department Store, 
which was owned by B. O. Axton, has 
been sold to The Reliable Shoe Co., 
Fresno, Calif. Oscar Katz, who was 
assistant manager for Reliable in their 
large Fresno store, is in charge of the 
new venture. Women’s and children’s 
lines, comparable to those stocked in 
the Fresno store, will be carried in the 
local department. Mr. Axton is now 
connected with the Red Cross War ser- 
vices. 


_—__— 


Complete Shoe Inventory 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 60] 


concerned have developed a more com- 
plete breakdown on the various types 
of shoes than was used last year. In 
taking inventory, dealers will be re- 
quired to use the new breakdown. 

The twelve types are men’s dress 
shoes, men’s work shoes, youths’ and 
boys’ shoes, women’s shoes, misses’ 
shoes, children’s shoes, infants’ shoes, 
babies’ shoes, safety shoes, athletic 
shoes, house slippers, and all other 
types of shoes. To provide information 
cn the various types of shoes available 
at various price levels, the first six 
types have been further divided for the 
first time into price line ranges. 

This detailed information was re- 
quested by a number of agencies out- 
side OPA, including the War Produc- 
tion Board, the Office of Civilian Re- 
quirements, and the Census Bureau of 
the Department of Commerce, as well 
as for the use of both the rationing and 
price departments of OPA. Such com- 
plete figures on types and price ranges 
have never been available before. In 
addition to their statistical value to the 
Government, they will be useful to the 
trade. 

In addition to the inventory of shoes 
on hand as of July 31, 1945, the OPA 
form calls for a statement by each deal- 
er on the total number of pairs of ra- 
tioned shoes he sold to consumers dur- 
ing the preceding year; his inventory 
total as of July 31, 1944; shoes released 
from rationing since July 31, 1944; and 
his inventory total of babies’ shoes 
(newly rationed) as of April 30, 1945. 
He must also provide information on 
his check book balance, the amount of 
ration currency he has on hand, on de- 
posit with suppliers, and received from 
other dealers for shoes that have not 
yet been transferred. 

Full instructions are included on the 
OPA form. The first page, showing the 
new breakdown into various types of 
shoes and price ranges, is illustrated 








Feature Non-Rationed Styles 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Corman’s is fq. 
turing non-rationed shoes for Summe 
in a series of unusual advertisemen, 
in the Birmingham Post. Window dy 
plays support these with shoe and ba 
units in various colors set off by a back. 
ground of plush paneling in past) 
shades. 





Lift Ban on Two Tones 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 60] 


loops performing the function of ey. 
lets. 

The relaxation on reptile shoes is ap. 
other indication that the shortage of 
leather remains critical, WPB said, 
The military has no use for reptile 
which is reported in improved supply. 
By its action, WPB relaxed the prie 
line quotas in connection with reptile 
so that in the future manufacture; 
with quotas for women’s shoes an 
allowed to make up 10 per cent of 
their women’s quotas in genuine rep 
tile leather at a net wholesale price 
of $4.50 or below. This shall hold true, 
even though they do not have an @ 
tablished base period $4.50 price range. 

Reptile has been used since 1942, but 
only in higher priced lines of shoes, 

To aid in meeting the increased mil- 
tary demands for shoes in the current 
six-month period, manufacturers ar 
allowed to deduct the difference in mil- 
tary production between the last perio 
ending last February 28 and the ur 
rent six months’ period ending Av 
gust 3, 1945, from any civilian line o 
line of men’s dress or work shoes. 

Besides clarifying other provisions in 
the order, the amendments adjust the 
15 per cent differential in price range 
for shoes of identical kind and quality 
sold to different kinds of accounts m 
the basis of the amount purchased, » 
that the 15 per cent is deducted from 
the selling price rather than from the 
low end of the price line. 





Washington Newsreel 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 56] 


One of the most reassuring statements 
the new Secretary has made concerns 
the removal of export licensing con 
trols. Those affecting the shoe trade 
will be necessary until stocks are more 
in balance, for to drop all controls be 
fore this time would mean a definite 
hardship to American shoe producers, 
as leather can be sold in foreign mar- 
kets for much higher prices. 

Mr. Wallace says that for a year oF 
two after the war certain types of ex 
port licenses may have to be continued 
as a protection to both domestic and 
foreign consumers. 

This would be the wisest course for 
the shoe industry to advocate — com 
tinuing the allocation to foreign mat 
kets of a portion of production avail 
able above normal domestic needs. 
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“Products of Tomorrow” 
To Open in January 


Cuicaco, Int. — America’s first an- 
nual “Products of Tomorrow Exposi- 
tion” is being planned for an opening 
on January 18, 1946, subject to military 
exigencies. Due to the magnitude of 
this first “Products of Tomorrow Ex- 

ition” considerable time must be 
spent in preparing and planning. Never 
in the annals of industrial showings 
will there have been anything to com- 
pare with this exposition. 

Chicago is an ideal location for such 
an event because of its location and 
facilities. The Chicago Coliseum, the 
North Hall Exhibition Building, the 
Armory, the Administration Building— 
are all part of the group to be used. 

Gardner Displays Company of Pitts- 
burgh has completed a design for the 
group of buildings centering on the 
Chicago Coliseum that is a complete 
departure from the usual “run of the 
mill” floor plans. Based on the scien- 
tific control of the movement of crowds 
past each exhibit, it is nevertheless an 
ultra-modern interior, making unusual 
uses of building and decorative mate- 
rials, some never before seen. 

The “Products of Tomorrow Exposi- 
tion” will comprise two main divisions, 
consumer and industrial products, with 
the addition of others as the demand 
requires. Plans are complete for the 
use of a million square feet to accom- 
modate every one with a product to 
introduce. The “Products of Tomor- 
row Exposition” will be an annual 
event to provide a springboard for the 
introduction of new products and new 
designs by all industry. 





It’s All Done with Mirrors 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 50] 


plate glass mirrors. Embroidered 
drapes have borders carrying plant de- 
Signs matching plants appearing on 
brackets in the store. Rose colored 
lights are installed behind the drapes 
on the windows. These are cold cathode 
lights. Lighting tubes run around the 
mirror, and the sides are flesh colored. 
Top lights are fluorescent. 

The West wall is constructed entirely 
of flexwood. This wood is taken out of 
the center of the bark; originally cut to 
1/16 of an inch, it is sanded to about 
1/32 of an inch, backed and hung like 
wallpaper. Two coats of lacquer are 
then applied. 

When materials are available, Boll’s 
will put in a new, modern front, rising 
as high as the second floor. This front 
will be planned to conform to the dec- 
oration of the rest of the store. 

Mr. Boll reports that many business- 
men, not in the shoe business, have 
come in to the store to look at the in- 
terior. 

Customers like the new effect. They 
enjoy the homelike atmosphere—and 
that was the aim of Boll’s Shoes, Inc. 


duly 1, 1945 
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FOR AIRPLANE STAMPS 
when you feature 


GODMAN TARSAL-TREDS 


STRUT 
No. 1420 Black Calf 


WILDA 
No. 1242 Black Calf «¢ 


LARY 
No. 1203 Black Calf « 


5 VU 





/ 


\ 


It’s easy to make your store chief airport for 
your customers’ airplane stamps! Simply fea- 
ture Godman Tarsal-Treds, the extra-value 
shoes with in-built quality, smart style and 
perfect fitting-features. Like the 3 character 
pumps illustrated, they’re all top-sellers in 
the medium brackets, retailing profitably at 
$5 - $5.50. See your Godman representative 
or write direct to factory. 


No. 1422 Brown Calf 


No. 1244 Brown Calf 


No. 1204 Brown Calf 


GODMAN COMPANY 


re OHIO 








Chess Stocks Can Solve 


Your Coupon Worries 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49] 


at $1.49 and sold all but five of sixty 
pairs. You can’t do that with rationed 
shoes, of course, except by special dis- 
pensation from the powers that be— 
but keeping the old shoes in active 
stock and showing them will sell many 
pairs, even when stamps must be col- 
lected. There are a few that seem al- 
most hopeless now, but they are lim- 
ited; there’s many an opportunity if 
you keep alert. 

Right now we have a perpetual in- 
ventory system only in our branch 


store, because we cannot order fre- 
quently, but it will be in operation in 
the main store when bans are lifted. 
In the meantime, stocks are getting 
cleaner and cleaner every week; we 
have stamps to cover all allotments 
easily. And when rationing is with- 
drawn we will be in very good shape to 
keep right on improving our turnover. 


To Double Floor Space 


OAKLAND, CaLir.—Peters Bros. are 
making plans to double the floor space 
of their women’s shoe store at 1554 
Broadway. One of the smartest shoe 
stores in the Bay area is promised for 
the shoppers of this community. 
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Manufacturing and Market 


NEW YORK 


ALREADY short-handed, many factories in the New York 
area are now facing an additional loss of time for Fal] 
production in the vacation pefiod extending from June 29 
to July 9. ; 

Indicative of the difficulties in getting materials, as wel] 
as adequate labor, is the fact that several high style many 
facturers have started production on unrationed footwear, 
Admittedly, this is being done in order to fill their quotas, 
Manufacturers who are still able to fill their quotas ip 
leather shoes express their determination to continue to 
make only rationed shoes. From their point of view, this 
is what their customers want and this is what they prefer 
to make as long as possible. 

As to supplies of materials, calfskin, especially black, 
and black suedes are very critical. In lining materials, 
faille, kid and sheep for women’s shoes are very difficult 
to find. For children, one manufacturer in the New York 
area reports using some.kid, some horse and some sheep, 
Another is using part hide and part sheep. Inner soling 
and’ linings are the most critical materials with this manu. 
facturer. With another maker of quality shoes for chil- 
dren, the lack of sole leather is the major problem. This 
manufacturer has practically ceased making growing girls’ 
shoes because he does not get leather for this size run, he 
reports. 

Although the situation for the coming months is not 
expected to grow easier—instead it appears to be growing 
constantly more difficult—manufacturers are taking these 
obstacles in their stride and keeping up production to the 
best of their ability. The point of view expressed by one 
of them was “After all, it’s the same situation all over 
the country.” 


CHICAGO 


“THe leather situation was tight, it got tighter, and now 
it’s tightest” is the way one manufacturer has expressed 
current conditions in the industry. Not even the most 
confirmed optimist foresees any improvement in shoe sup- 
plies for many, many months to come. Where formerly 
shoe men said that the shortages in leather and those in 


_ Manpower ran an equal race, today the dearth of materials 


has far outdistanced handicaps such as insufficient labor. 

Chicago is still rated as a No. 1 critical area in labor. 
There have been a number of large war plants which have 
recently closed down completely. Those who had hoped 
the release of many thousands of men would better the 
labor conditions in shoe factories were doomed to dis- 
appointment. For no factory in this area finds itself any 
better off as far as “help” is concerned. The unemployed 
from closed-down plants became “re-employed” practically 
overnight as they were quickly absorbed by other critical 
industries. 

There is, however, one tangible result to be noted from 
this situation. Retail merchants have observed a slight 
slackening in business within the past month or so. This 
applies more specifically to clothing business and allied 
lines. Retail business in shoes in Chicago lessened per- 
ceptibly during June. Whether this is attributable to cau- 


| tion on the part of the war-salaried consumer who fears 
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the future of his job, or whether unprecedentedly by cold, 
yet weather is to blame, no one can say with certainty. It is 
quite possible that both elements have played a part. In 
my case the concerted rush to buy, buy, buy, practically 
regardless of price or value, has been slowed down 
somewhat. 

This is not to say, however, that business is dull. The 
average merchant has become so accustomed to phenome- 
pal selling that even an indication of a tendency toward 
gormalcy startles him. The crescendo has been so loud 
for so long, that now, when the lower-toned instruments 
make themselves heard, it almost seems like silence. But 
al agree there is still lots of business activity and there 
will continue to be so long as demand exceeds supply, 
which it doubtless will continue to do for some time to 
come. 

Any hopes that might have been raised with the coming 
of V-E Day were dashed when J. A. Krug said that mili- 
tary demands for footwear will be even higher than last 
year, since reqpirements for cattle leather for the armed 
forces will probably be 30 per cent higher than in 1944. 
Those manufacturers who make both leather and unrationed 
shoes are today arranging allotments to their accounts 
whereby the retailer is obliged to take a certain proportion 
in fabric footwear. Fall orders are being filled, not accord- 
ing to orders, but according to what the manufacturer 
considers equitable for all. While the larger outlets will 
make a better stock showing because of their volume, 
there will be many a smaller dealer who will start his new 
season with incomplete lines right at the outset. 


BOSTON 


Many wholesalers in the Boston district are currently 
operating with inventories far smaller than they have been 
for many years. Some report an inventory shrinkage of 50 
per cent from last year. This shrinkage, however, is not 
due so much to inability to get shoes as it is to the fact that 
practically all these units are delivering against back orders 
and stock, therefore, is not piling up. Some firms reported 
that as of mid-June, they were just beginning to ship out 
whites. Others said that deliveries have been running from 
one to three months late. Most firms say they cannot get 
enough non-rationed whites to fill the demand. 

In the meantime, a lively demand has appeared for early 
Fall shoes of the non-rationed, casual types in dark colors. 
The favorite is the wedge heel in a wide range of patterns. 
On these, deliveries are being asked for in July and early 
August; and there is an equally heavy demand for sport 
types for misses and children. In the field of rationed 
footwear, Fall orders are for suede, patent and calf in that 
order. 

After a lapse of several weeks, more buyers are visiting 
the market. 

Reports of the Bureau of the Census, analyzed by the 
New England Shoe and Leather Association, show that in 
March the three New England shoe states produced 15,- 
298,228 pairs, an increase over March of last year of 10 
per cent. Massachusetts production alone, the Association 
points out, was 8,884,603 pairs, an increase of 13 per cent. 
For the three-month period, January-March, New England 
production was 41,115,434 pairs, an increase of seven per 
cent over 1944. Figures compiled by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston, indicate that April production in New 
England was 7 per cent below the total reported for March 
but 19.8 per cent above that reported for April, 1944. 
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Cold Feet Will 
Make You a Lot of 
FOOTLETS* Business! 


Because FOOTLETS Fall and Winter styles 
keep feet warm and dry the girls all love 
them for active or spectator sports—for 
boudoir or bed socks—for general wear. 
And of course FOOTLETS are perfect 
stocking “protectors”! 


Health, comfort, fashion, economy—all 
dictate FOOTLETS the year round. Qual- 
ity, fit, variety, volume—plus FOOTLETS 
National Advertising and promotional 
helps—assure you steady, growing FOOT- 
LETS business. 


Cool weather styles are being ordered now. 
Early ordering is more imperative than 
ever. Contact a sales office or write us so 
that you, too, may be sure of enough Fall 
styles to meet your needs. 


J. W. LANDENBERGER & CO. 
Makers of RANDOLPH KNIT Socks & Anklets 


Castor Ave. at Kensington, Philadelphia 24, Pa. 
Sales Offices: New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco 











* Trade Mark 
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MEN'S 
FINE FOOTWEAR 


For over 50 years consistently de- 
livering more than wes expected, 
Taylor-Mades have gained a rep- 
utation for high value, style lead- 
ership, and dependability. 


PROOF 
THAT CUSTOM CHARACTER 
is NEED NOT BE EXPENSIVE 


Most styles $6:5° to $8.50 

—slightly higher west of 

the Mississippi. 

E E. TAYLOR CORP. 
MANUFACTURERS 


BOSTON 












































Arthur D. Anderson Passes 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41] 


naturally he focused his attention on the shoe and 
leather industries. He had planned and organized one 
of the very first style shows of the shoe trade, held jn 
1918, and he was a co-manager of the American Shoe 
Show at Lyons, France, in 1920. He was a frequent 
speaker at shoe trade gatherings and a familiar figure 
at practically every important shoe convention. 

Mr. Anderson compiled and edited the Shoe and 
Leather Lexicon, a handbook of information widely used 
in the trade. In 1933 he served on the shoe advisory 
committee of the National Recovery Administration. 

In addition to his business interests, he was keenly 
interested in sports and the outdoor life, in music and 
the drama and a wide range of cultural pursuits. He 
was an enthusiastic yachtsman and loved ¢o sail, some- 
times accompanying his sons and their young friends 
on long cruises up and down the coast. Until recently 
he had a Summer home at Duxbury, Mass. Since 194] 
he had resided in Harrison, Westchester County, N. Y. 

Mr. Anderson leaves a widow, who was Miss Estelle 
Gold, of New York, prior to their marriage in 1941; 
two sons of his first marriage to the late Mrs. Lillian 
Carlson Anderson, who died in 1937, Arthur D. Ander. 
son, Jr., of Boston, and Lieutenant John F. W. An- 
derson, of the United States Coast Guard, now on duty 
in the Pacific; also a brother, Warren Anderson, of 
Peabody, Mass. Shoemen from Boston, Detroit, Roches- 
ter and many cities outside of New York attended his 
funeral June 21. 


SucH was the life of Arthur D. Anderson. But who 
shall measure the stature of a man? It would seem 


that those who labored with him in intimate daily con- 
tact might know him best. Human character, however, 
is a complex thing, rarely revealing itself completely 
during the lifetime of the individual. Time after time 
this telephone has rung to tell of some kind act or 
service rendered or express the sorrow of a friend. 

He devoted himself to many helpful interests like 
the New York Fund, the Red Cross and the Needle 
Trades High School which erected a tablet in his honor. 
He rendered broad and substantial service to the indus- 
try to which he devoted his talents, and the industry, in 
return, honored him. Most of all it honored him with 
the friendships that it gave him. For Andy was gifted 
with a rare faculty of making friends. Widely read, 
informed on many subjects, a fascinating conversation- 
alist, he liked many people and many people liked him. 

To most Recorper readers he will likely be remem- 
bered most for his vigorous messages on the Editor’s 
page. He never hesitated to take a bold, courageous 
stand when a principle was at stake. But to those who 
knew him best, “Andy” will be remembered, not so 
much as the bold, crusading, fighting kind of editor 
he could be on occasion, but rather as the rare and 
kindly spirit that he was—a simple, honest, generous 
and friendly man. 
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NEWS OF THE TRADE REPORTS BY RECORDER CORRESPONDENTS 





Shoe Wrews 





a Retailers Join Small Business Group 





New York State Association Recommends Joint Committee of Legis- 
lature and Affiliates with Council to Work with Lawmakers 
—Harry Ehrenpreis Elected President 


Syracuse, N. Y.— Action to insure 
having a voice in future state legisla- 
tion affecting shoe merchants was 
taken by the New York State Shoe Re- 
tailers Association in a rousing dinner 
meeting at Kuppermann’s Sunday, June 
17, when these objectives were accom- 
plished : 

Harry Ehrenpreis, supervisor of Flah 
& Company here, was elected president 
and other officers were named for the 
coming year. 

Leaders in shoe merchandising ana- 
lyzed business prospects for the future 
—and prvnounced the long range view 
promising. 

Through an enlightening address by 
John Wilson, OPA shoe specialist—and 
from questions asked by members—they 
acquired a better understanding of war- 
time regulations. 

The groundwork was prepared for 
increased activity of the Association, 
particularly in the field of legislation, 
with the return of peace and with more 
footwear available. 

Ernest N. Park of Syracuse, who ar- 
ranged for the dinner, welcoming the 
members to Syracuse—their first meet- 
ing in three years—said: “You are to 
be congratulated upon weathering the 
storm. I firmly believe you have gone 
through the greatest crisis of our time.” 

Jesse L. Patton, chairman of the 
Board of Directors, presided at a’ ses- 
sion in which memorial resolutions were 
adopted for the late Harry A. Chase, 
who was secretary for 25 years; Henry 
Merton Smith of Penn Yan; J. Harold 
Slater, New York; Paul Whitney, Syra- 
cuse; and Edson P. Elitharp, Water- 
town, directors who have passed away 
since the last meeting. 

John Slater, chairman emeritus, now 
living in a farm in Virginia, sent greet- 

» and a resolution was adopted 
thanking him for his friendly message. 

John J. Moore of Rochester, retiring 
President, gave an address in which he 
told of the part the Association took in 
attempting to secure the allotment of 
more materials for production of chil- 
dren’s shoes, as well as to secure 
changes in MPR 580. 
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Upon recommendation of Mr. Ehren- 
preis, who, early this month attended 
a meeting of 30 officers of different or- 
ganizations with Assemblyman Clellan 
S. Forsythe, the association adopted a 
resolution asking for establishment of 
a Joint Committee of the Legislature 
on Small Business. It will also become 
a member of the council which will work 
with the legislative committee. 

William Pidgeon of Rochester, leader 
of the Shoe Forum, called upon Otis C. 
Brannock of Park-Brannock Company, 
who recounted that the firm had been 
in business in Syracuse for 40 years. 
Then he advised for the future: 

“Just keep your feet on the ground. 
Stick to the manufacturers who have 
been loyal to you. Continue to sell good 
shoes of quality, and be beneficial to 
your clientele. 

“Mr. Wilson and the OPA have been 
most courteous and obliging. Do as 
they ask you to do and they will help 
to simplify your problems. Remember 
the people who have given you shoes. 
I hope you will not have to go through 
what we did after the first World War, 
and I am sure you will not. 

“Take advantage of all of your quo- 

[TURN TO PAGE 79, PLEASE] 





Rochester Stores Moving 


ROcHESTER, N. Y.—Several impor- 
tant changes are taking place among 
retail shoe stores of this city. 

Park Sons, Inc., of which Ernest 2. 
Park, former president of the New 
York State Shoe Retailers’ Association 
is head, is moving from its location at 
46 East Avenue, which it has occupied 
for many years, to a larger store at 
364-66 Main St. East. 

Tracy’s Shoe Store, 82 East Ave., 
owned by Tlbert Taraci, a director of 
the associaton, will move from there to 
the store which is being vacated by the 
Park firm. Tracy’s handles footwear 
for women. 

Upon expiration of the leace of the 
Endicott-Johnson store at 352 Main 
St. East, its stock was moved to an- 
other of the firm’s stores at 88 Main 
St. East. 


Sales at High Level, 
Inventories Low 


Cuicaco, I1u.—Chicago shoe stores 
are doing a volume of business equal 
to or exceeding pre-war levels despite 
far smaller inventories, leading store 
representatives said recently. Inven- 
tories were estimated at 30 to 60 per 
cent of peace-time stocks on the shelves. 

The two principal reasons for the 
booming business are the high level 
of employment and payrolls and the 
desire of many people to buy all the 
shoes for which they have coupons in 
apprehension that they may not be able 
to have the shoes they will need in the 
future. 

One store operator said the tendency 
is for people to buy more expensive 
shoes than before the war in the belief 
that they can get more wear out of 
the higher priced shoes. However, the 
medium priced shoes are moving as 
well as the more expensive. 

Another spokesman said statements 
from Washington that the military ser- 
vices are taking large quantities of 
shoes always starts a buyers’ rush that 
disrupts business. The announcement 
by Under-Secretary of War Patterson 
that the army would need 30,986,000 
pairs this year started a rush that 
taxed the capacity of stores. 

“We wish the public would not get 
excited at every Washington report,” 
one store manager said. “If people 
who do not need shoes would delay their 
purchases every one would gain.” 

An increased number of non-rationed 
shoes has helped the situation, mer- 
chants said. These are largely play 
shoes made with fabric uppers and 
compositjon soles and are especially 
suited for Summer wear. 

Adolph A. Kotzin, president of the 
Chicago Shoe Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, said the reduced number of lasts, 
styles, and colors has enabled retailers 
to operate with much smaller inven- 
tories. 

“Before the war retailers carried 
large stocks of shoes to meet every 
kind of demand from the public,” he 
explained. “Reducing the varieties en- 
ables the retailer to reduce his over-all 
stock and at the same time pretty well 
fill the public’s need. For example, a 
store that before the war carried 2,000 
units finds that it can get along with 
1,000 units.” 

[TURN TO PAGE 76, PLEASE] 
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Write today for a run of sizes and 


for our catalogue R-15. 


VOSBURG FOOT APPLIANCE CO. 





BACK UP YOUR ORTHOPEDIC FITTER 


With a professional Line of foot appij. 
ances that will bring a Longer margis 


of profit. 





Style FC-40: Top quality strap leather top 
cellular rubber body, brown suede bottom, 


Women's sizes: 5 thru 10, wide and narrow 
Men's sizes: 6 thru 13, wide and narrow 


$18.00 doz. pairs 


Men's sizes over 10, 0c pair oversize charge 








GIG LAVACA Sr. 


AUSTIN TEXAS 











Sees No Cause for Alarm in Reconversion 





Study Made by Recorder Representative in Detroit Indicates That 
Period of Stabilization at Less than Boom Conditions 
Will Follow Immediate Cutbacks 


Derroir, Micu. — Retail shoe trade 
prospects for the Detroit area are un- 
likely to be seriously upset by recon- 
version and post-war readjustments, a 
study of figures and an interview with 
O. K. Fjetland, deputy director of the 
War Manpower Commission for this 
area, by a BooT AND SHOE RECORDER 
representative indicate. 

Immediate prospect is for fairly seri- 
ous unemployment as the great auto 
and other plants start reconversion 
seriously about July 1. Total unem- 
ployment is estimated to run as high 
as 300,000; at present there are only 
9,000 people on unemployment com- 
pensation here, some seven-eights of 
them women. 

This immediate serious slackening of 
income will neatly balance the general 
wish of most retailers to conserve 
rather than to increase sale of shoe 
stocks at this time. 


Beyond that, Detroit offers the test 
case for the nation in the reconversion 
of wartime employment and market 
conditions to peacetime operation. Most 
typical of all, the great Willow Run 
plant, which had 45,000 workers at its 
peak, is down to around 13,000 at this 
writing and slated to close about July 1. 


Eighty per cent of the workers laid 
off here are not willing to accept any 
employment immediately; the rest are 
relying temporarily on unemployment 
compensation, if eligible. Half the 
women are not returning to employ- 
ment, but are going back to their 
homes—but 60 per cent of the men 
are willing to work. 


one-half the total population here now 
gainfully employed. Maximum poten- 
tial loss is estimated to be the 600,000 
recent migrants into the Detroit area, 
but their loss will be offset by the re- 
turn of 250,000 veterans and some 
migrants who decide to stay. Result 
will be that the city’s population and 
consequent market for retail trade is 
likely to be stabilized at around the 
present level of about two and a quar- 
ter million population. 

However, actual earnings are expect- 
ed to decrease about 30 per cent if the 


40-hour week is generally adopted jn 
place of the 48-hour week, and this 
will mean less money for spending on 
shoes and other purchases. Offsetting 
this is an anticipated rise in net income 
factors, resulting from actual pay in- 
creases which may be secured by the 
well-entrenched unions here, the end 
of deductions for war bond purchases 
and the lowering of income tax rates 
as employes drop to lower brackets, 

The summary is that Detroit’s imme- 
diate reconversion need not alarm the 
shoe industry which has been willing 
to see a slackening off of immediate 
shoe sales; for the future the prospect 
is a period of stabilization at somewhat 
less than boom conditions, provided 
there is a stable plane of economic ac- 
tivity for the country as a whole in 
which Detroit’s condition will be not 
only a result but a very significant con- 
tributing factor as well. 





Semi-Circular Shape for Casual Section 








Pe 








Jacksonville, Fia. — New casual shoe department at Cohen Brothers, here, 
devoted fo better grade casuals and house slippers. The department is seml- 
circular and is decorated in contrasting shades of tan and beige with a pale greet 
celling. At the back is a full-length mirror, affording a sense of spaciousness. 

The store has also opened a children's shoe department where Mother Goose 
sketches decorate the upper walls. Both departments were designed by Ray 
Williams, display manager; they are operated by Robert Martin, buyer. 


Of the employes laid off, one-third 
are leaving the area and one-fifth are 
leaving the state to return to former 
homes. This loss of workers from the 
metropolitan area should be doubled 
in terms of population, figures show 
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PATENTED 





ADP. SLATS — Diepie grt 


Literature—incl 


Marietta, Ohio 


Foot Exerciser 


Per Dozen 


F. 


Sold Direct Only 


FOOT CHOICE SHOES INC. 


$12.00 
$2.00 


Retail 


2% 10 days 
0.8. Mariette 








Price Tags with gh prices, any 
Fall Circular showing 8 color desiens 


Size iV," x 2%" 
6 Doz.—$!.50 
12 Doz— 2.50 





Canadian 


‘White easel, sinks 2 border, 
“V"'—Yellow trim—price 


“—"— 





Great Little Time Savers 
selection 





— Re FR 
Merchants’ Service Dept., 209 S. State St, Chicago 4, Illinois 


desired. 
ready July Ist. 


retailers, 











Bellaire Shoes Make Up 


a Woman's Mind for Her! 


If she doesn’t know whether style, 
comfort or price should determine 

. what she buys, fit her to Bellaire 
shoes—and her mind’s made up! 
Bellaire construction isn’t found 
in ordinary footwear. 


x** 


To maintain equitable distribution among our 
we cannot at this time establish new 


accounts. 


‘BELLAIRE SHOE COMPANY 


PORTLANC 


MAINE 





False Wall Conceals 
Shoe Stock 


Great Benp, Kans.—lIt takes ex- 
treme care to keep a shoe store looking 
neat. Some clerk is bound to leave a 
shoe box partly out and thereby upset 
the entire appearance of the store. 
And unless all of the boxes are of the 
fame design, a motley appearance is 
bound to result. 

The shoe department in the Lischesky 
Dry Goods Co, store, here, has handled 
this problem in a novel way. The shoe 
department is at one side of the store. 
Some five feet from the side wal] a 
false wall running the length of the 
thee department has been built. This 
false wall has several entrances cut 
into it, each curtained with flush cur- 
tains. Thus entrance is afforded to the 
space between the false wall and the 
real wall of the store. 


The rear of this false wall is ar- 
ranged with shelving for the accommo- 
dation of shoe boxes. There are shelves 
m the wall, as well, so that this shoe 
tepartment has actually twice the 
amount of shelving it would have with- 
mt the false wall. And not a shoe 
box is in sight. 

There are several circular display 
Paces in the false wall. Between these 
ate long mirrors for customers’ use. 
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25th Year for M. J. Saks 


New York City.—M. J. Saks Shoe 
Corp., wholesale distributors of wom- 
en’s fashion shoes, at 152 Duane Street, 
New York, starting this month cele- 
brates its 25th year of service to Amer- 
ica’s shoe retailers. 

Starting from the retail trade where 
he was in business with his father, 
Murray J. Saks, president of the firm, 





MURRAY J. SAKS 


entered the wholesale -trade in 1920, 
catering to higher grade retailers ex- 
clusively. The business grew steadily 
until 1930, when the company leased 
its present entire building at the corner 


of Duane and West Broadway. 

The present sales staff consists of 
18 men, most of whom have been with 
the firm continuously for 10 to 25 
years. In recognition of this loyalty, 
the company two years ago inaugu- 
rated an insurance plan for the entire 
organization. 

The M. J. Saks Corp. does one of the 
biggest jobs in the entire wholesale 
field, selling shoes under its own brands 
to department, specialty and family 
shoe stores throughout the United 
States. 


To Open Third Store 


PHILADELPHIA.—A third store will 
be opened here late in July by Mor- 
gan’s Shoes. The new store will be at 
1532 Chestnut street. Two other stores 
operated by Joseph Morgan, owner, are 
at 4666 Frankford aevnue and 3140 
Kensington avenue. 





Salon Shop Opened 


New York Crry.— Ansonia DeLuxe 
Shops, Inc., recently opened a new 
salon-type shoe store at 45 West 34th 
street, moving into its new location 
from the older one at 25 West 34th: 
The new store has been redecorated and 
refurnished. Since the lease on the 
older quarters does not expire until 
August 1, window displays will be con- 
tinued there. 
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The “VALET” Shine Kit 


A “Natural” for extra sales, 
at a new low price 


An outstanding seller 
in high grade stores 





Complete with all necessary accessories, 
contained in this handsome, sturdy, qual- 
ity all-wood utility cabinet. Price $3.60 
ea. in lots of 12 or more. Smaller quan- 
tities $3.85 ea. 

A Great Gift Item 


Early Orders = Early Delivery 


A. J. BERGREN CO. 


325 W. Monroe St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


Buy War Bonds 
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Obituary 





Charles Tweedie 


JEFFERSON CrTy, Mo. — Charles 
Tweedie, founder and president of the 
Tweedie Footwear Corporation and 
prominent, as well, in civic affairs, died 
at the Missouri Baptist Hospital in 
St. Louis on June 15, at the age of 71. 
While not in good health for some time, 
he had continued his work until about 
a week before his death when he en- 
tered the hospital for a check-up. 





CHARLES TWEEDIE 


Mr. Tweedie learned the shoe busi- 
ness from his father, the late John 
Tweedie, who, with A. Priesmeyer, 
had organized the A. Priesmeyer Shoe 
Company in 1874. Mr. Tweedie went 
to work for this concern immediately 
after graduating from school in 1889 
and had been active in the shoe indus- 
try ever since. 

On the death of his father, in 1908, 
he became president of the company 
and nine years later, in 1917, changed 
the name to the Tweedie Footwear Cor- 
poration. When World War II came, 
Mr. Tweedie converted 100 per cent to 
war work. The Versailles factory 
manufactured shelter halves and ex- 
panded to. take in other war necessi- 
ties. This factory was recently awarded 
its fifth Army-Navy “E.” In the Boli- 
var street factory canvass leggings 
were produced as well as other articles. 
This factory, too, received the “E” 
award. 

Mr. Tweedie is survived by his 
widow, Mrs. Lillian Reed Tweedie; two 
children, William R. Tweedie and Mrs. 
T. C. Bruere, Jr., of St. Charles, Mo.; 
five grandchildren; two brothers, John 
and Joseph Tweedie; and three sisters, 
Mrs. Kate Mueller, Mrs. Emmett P. 
North and Mrs. Carl Lange, all of Jef- 
ferson City. 
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X-RAY SHOE FITTERS 
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Our thirty years 


| EXPERIENCE 


in designing & building X-ray equip. 
| ment guarantees satisfaction 





""Special'’ model illustrated has many new 
imprevements ane is the finest in X-Ray 
Shoe Fitting Equ' 

Price $595.00 F. oO. B. Milwaukee 
“Terms If Desired’’ 
Literature on request 
Delivery six te eight weeks after receipt of order 


M. B. ADRIAN & SONS X-RAY CO. 
3117 Se. Logan Ave. Milwaukee 7, Wis. 
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WOMEN'S SCUFFS 
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IN-STOCK 
““iN-DOR-EES” 
Women's Scuffs 

Leather Soles 






$1.60 


% 10 days, Net 30 
F.0.B. Chicago 


New Knitted Vamp 
COLORS: Red, Royal Blue, Light Blue 
and Pink. Sizes: 4 to 8 


Packed 36 pr. to case assorted sizes. 
18 pr. per color orders minimum. 


Immediate Delivery 


WILLIAM COmAN co. 
— Third 

Play Shoes—House ieeteneetiient Shoes 

19 So. Wells St., Chicago 6, Mi. 
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Hiram Gordon 
With Joyce, Ine. |] 


PASADENA, CAL.—Hiram Gordon has 
joined the Joyce, Inc., organization, as 
a member of the top management, 
charged with the responsibility of over- 
all shoemaking. 

Mr. Gordon has an extensive back- 
ground of shoemaking experience. He 
was associated for some years with 





HIRAM GORDON 


Walker T. Dickerson Company as vice- 
president, director and general factory 
superintendent in charge of production 
and research. He resigned from that 
company in September, 1942, to super- 
vise his 380-acre farm in Mt. Gilead, 
Ohio. 

Starting in the shoe business in 1910 
with the Selby Shoe Company in Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, Mr. Gordon was promoted 
to executive capacity with that firm in 
1915. In 1922 he became factory man- 
ager and superintendent of the Lape & 
Adler factory in Logan, Ohio, and in 
1930 he joined with Mr. Dickerson who 
was then establishing the Walker T. 
Dickerson shoe company. 

Mr. Gordon also known as the devel- 
oper and owner of a number of special 
and successful patents related to shoe- 
making. 


Beck Shoe Co. 
Changes Ownership 


New York Crry.—The chain of shoe 
Stores operated by the A. S. Beck Com- 
pany has been taken over by a banking 
syndicate and The Schiff Company of 
Columbus, Ohio, also chain shoe store 
operators. Consummation of the deal 
involved also the purchase by Schiff of 
controlling interest in the Diamond 
Shoe Co., of which A. S. Beck is a sub- 
tidiary. The two companies, it is said, 
will be merged under the A. S. Beck 
Rame and a stock offering will later be 
Made to the public through the two 
financing houses—Wertheim & Co. and 
Lehman Bros. 

Benjamin Daniels, associated with 
the Diamond and Beck companies for 
Many years, is expected to be named 
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NON-RATIONED 


Style 4460 
$2.20 
per pair 





Net 10 days F.0.B. New York 


158 Duane Street 
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WOMEN S CORDUROY SCUFFS 


California Process—Leather Soles 
COLORS: RED, ROYAL BLUE, WINE 
Full Sizes 4 to 9 


Shoes, Slippers and Rubbers 
for Men,.Women and Children 


GERDA FOOTWEAR COMPANY 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Style 4450 
$2.10 


per pair 





Minimum Orders — 18 pairs 


New York a N. Y. 
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president and general manager of the 
new company, with Robert W. Schiff, 
head of The Schiff Co., as chairman of 
the board. No change in merchandis- 
ing policies will be made, it is under- 
stood ; 

The new company will operate six 
factories with a capacity of 20,000 
pairs daily, and a chain of 108 retail 
stores located in 56 cities. 





Buy War Bonds 











Announce Hard-to-Get Items 


JANESVILLE, Wis. —A new twist in 
announcing the arrival of hard-to-get 
merchandise has been developed by J. 
M. Bostwick & Sons, here. Whenever 
a hard-to-get item is received by the 
store, an ad is run in the local paper 
which reads: 

“There’s a rumor goin’ round that 
soni 5 cern pete can be had at Bostwick’s. 
P. S.—The rumor is correct!!” 

A close tie-in is maintained in win- 
dow and inter displays, those acquaint- 
ing the public with the fact that the 
item is in stock at Bostwick’s. 
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MOCCASINS 














HEAVY BROWN UPPERS $4.45 


ORTHOPEDIC RUBBER SOLES 
IN STOCK 





MEN'S SIZES 6-12 $1.45 
BOYS SIZES 3-6 $1.40 

WRITE FOR FOLDER 

GIRLS’ ond OTHER MOCCASINS and SLIPPERS 


CONJOR SHOE CO. 
287 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 





FOOT BATHS 








MEDICATED FOOT BATHS 
FOOT RELIEF OR 
MONEY BACK 
8-oz. size $6 doz. 
retail $1 box 
R. E. BROWN 
620 N. Central 
Glendale 3, Calif. 














Sponsor Co-operative 
War Bond Ad 


MANCHESTER, N. H.—A number of 
New Hampshire shoe manufacturers 
were among the sponsors of a full- 
page advertisement in local news- 
papers, announcing the New Hamp- 
shire tour of the War Bond show, 
“Salvos of 1945,” starring Coast 
Guardsman Cesar Romero, former film 
star. 

They included Danvers Shoe Co., 
Manchester; Evangeline Shoe Co., 
Manchester; Fleischer Shoe Co., Goff’s 
Falls; Klev-Bro Shoe Co., Derry; J. F. 
McElwain Co., Nashua and Manches- 
ter; National Shoe and Leather, Ep- 
ping; Rockingham Shoe Co., New- 
market; H. O. Rondeau Shoe Co., Inc., 
Farmington; Louis H. Salvage Shoe 


Co., Manchester, Sam Smith Shoe 
Corp., Newmarket, and Spaulding 
Fibre Co., manufacturers of shoe 


counters, in Rochester. 
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New Shoe Department Opened in Hartford 





Hartford, Conn.—This new shoe salon was recently opened at the Outlet Millin- 
ery Company here. The department features well-known shoes for women as well 


as hosiery, and a line of handbags. 





Trade Faces Problem 


Of Mental Reconversion 


New York.—While the shoe industry 
faces no serious problems of physical 
reconversion, there will be, neverthe- 
less, a problem of mental reconversion 
to the altered conditions that will con- 
front the trade after V-J Day, accord- 
ing to William W. Stephenson, execu- 
tive vice-president of the National Shoe 
Manufacturers Association. Address- 
ing The Shoe Club of New York at its 
final meeting of the season at the Mc- 
Alpin on June 12, Mr. Stephenson said: 

“For the past three years emphasis 
has been solely on production. It has 
been unnecessary to give any thought 
to the development of sales. During 
this period many manufacturers and 
retailers have become so accustomed to 
a ready-made market that they are 
finding it very difficult to believe that 
an insatiable demand will not continue 
for an indefinite period after the war. 

“On dozens of occasions during the 
past few months I have heard used the 
term ‘postwar expansion’ and I have 
been told of definite plans in the mak- 
ing for increasing the postwar produc- 
tive capacity of the industry. Most of 
this emphasis has been on shoes in the 
higher-priced brackets. These signs, in 
my opinion, would constitute evidence 
of health and vigor in a progressive 
and growing industry, if they were pre- 
ceded by two other fundamental con- 
siderations: First, plans for the devel- 
opment of types and styles of shoes in 
various price ranges which will be ac- 
cepted by the public in greater volume 
than the styles produced heretofore; 
and second, the development of promo- 
tional and selling plans designed to 
bring to the shoe industry a larger 
share of the consumer’s dollar. 

“When we have lived under one set 
of conditions for three years it be- 
comes difficult for us to think clearly 
in terms of those conditions being 
changed and to plan for business exist- 
ence under wholly different influences. 


The problem of mental reconversion 
must begin with the shoe manufacturer 
and carry through his selling organiza- 
tion to the retailer and eventually to 
the man on the fitting stool. As mili- 
tary contracts are cancelled and as 
production swings over to civilian 
goods, the speed with which physical 
reconversion in factories is accom- 
plished will determine the competitive 
and economic position of the individual 
manufacturer or the industry. 

“It probably would be idealistic to 
assume that human thinking can be 
changed as rapidly as factories can be 
retooled. Nevertheless, the speed with 
which mental reconversion in the shoe 
industry is accomplished will determine 
in a large degree the competitive and 
economic position of this industry. 

“It seems to me that at this time em- 
phasis should be laid on two funda- 
mental points rather than on unlimited 
expansion of production facilities. 
These points are: Increased efficiency 
in production and distribution: and in- 
creased emphasis on sales. 

“T naturally cannot miss such an op- 
portunity as this to mention the Bal- 
anced Program for Shoes. ‘This program 
presents too many facets to be covered 
in a few brief comments. I will merely 
point out here that balanced production 
and distribution will mean increased 
efficiency, better coordinated promotion 
and selling plans, and a greater volume 
of shoe business on which to base sound 
plans for the expansion of productive 
facilities.” 

Mr. Stephenson was presented by 
Everit B. Terhune, retiring president 
of The Shoe Club. His successor, Wil- 
liam Bressler, discussed plans for the 
coming year and declared his purpose 
to exceed if possible the record show- 
ing in membership and club finances 
made during the past year. In a ques 
tion and answer period, Mr. Stephenson 
replied to many inquiries regarding 
different phases of the Balanced Pro- 
gram for shoe manufacturing and mer 
chandising in the postwar period. 
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9 cent ahead of the same 1944 months. 
rd John ft) Connor “ Ir 7) The shoe store group, with a 17 per 
cent drop from April of 1944, suffered 
N ed Q CG H d the greatest decline of all retail stores 
am .- ea in,the report, with men’s clothing stores 
’ experiencing the next greatest drop (16 
neo a pager per cent) and family clothing stores 
Bip Menage idberg shoe chain Tanking third in decline of sales (10 
of the per cent.) : 
The report revealed that sales in 351 
stores in the larger cities of the state 
were 14 per cent ahead of the same 
four months of 1944, while in cities 
of less than 2,500,141 firms reported “~™™™™ 
sales were only 6 per cent ahead in the SANDALS 
four months of 1945 compared with the  »~«-~-~~ eetieeeinenineel 
same 1944 months. This reflects the 
more constant sales volume experienced 
in communities of 25,000 and less, ac- 
cording to detailed figures of the uni- INFANTS’ and CHILDREN'S 
versity’s report. ~ 
ii. ea Non-Rationed Sandals 
well 
Won’t Move QMD 
7 Shoe Procurement \ IMMEDIATE 
turer Boston — The New England Shoe SeLiveRy 
niza- an@ Leather Association has just re- 
ly to JOHN O'CONNOR, JR. ceived the official decision of Quarter- 
mili- master General E. B. Gregory that his 
d as which operates thirteen stores in Chi- present plans do not provide for mov- 
rilian cago and one in Oak Park, Ill. Mr. ing the Shoe Procurement Division of 
rsical O'Connor attended Georgetown Univer- the Boston Quartermaster Depot from 
eom- sity, but became associated with the Boston, according to Maxwell Field, ex- 
titive company nine years ago on the death ecutive vice-president of the associa- 
idual of Julius Goldberg, co-founder of the tion. 
m. r. onnor ha n connecte “Thi jai 
firm. Mr. 0’C had bee ed This decision was recommended by 
ic to with the buying department, but will our association when it learned of the 
n be teh Sigh entire — tne nerert contemplated removal of this division 
in be ve duties, & position which Was to New York City, and strong protests a se WN — BIEGE 
with formerly held by his father, the late were lodged with the War Department ee Ahn ™ 
shee John O'Connor. oh against any such move,” Mr. Field said WHITE and BROWN—WHITE and BIEGE 
mine Richard G. O Connor, executive Vice- recently. “Members of the shoe and COMBINATION (As Illustrated) 
» and president, and Mr. O’Connor’s brother, leather trade in New England should Children's Sizes.......9-12 1.60 
. is now on leave of absence from the know that our association’s position omen thktnin iets Gai: i tac Gini 
e em- company. He is Staff Sergeant with was supported by Senators Walsh and ‘ 
inda- the U. S. Marine Corps in the South gajtonstall, Congressman McCormack GOODMAN-HANDEL SHOE CO. 
mited Pacific. and Governor Tobin, whose combined | 148 puane Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
lities. oer cooperation proved most helpful.” 
— Shoe Sales Off 17 Per Cent > 
se CoLumBus, OHI0—Total of 24 inde- Salesmen Attend KBS Convention 
n op pendent retail shoe stores in Ohio, from 
Bal- all sections, both metropolitan and 
gram rural, representing a dollar sales vol- 
aaa ume of $265,393 during the month of 
erely April, 1945, revealed that their sales 
tin for that month were 17 per cent be- 
, low that for April of 1944. However, 
tion they were 39 per cent less than in 
March of 1945. For the first four 
ae months of 1945, their sales were 26 
= per cent ahead of the same period of 
active F 1944, 
These figures, compiled by the Bu- 
d by Teau of Business Research of Ohio 
ident State University, closely approximated 
Wil- that for the entire apparel group, com- 
Jj the posed of 104 stores having $2,720,654 
ee in sales during April of 1945. The 
. group as a whole reported April, 1945, 
ances ied on 88 per fo below rad of Nashville, Tenn.—KBS Shoe Company, division of General ge g Fe pers 
ques- 1945, and 10 per cent below April of po —_. Segvention Rese, coeseey., Cenbere of Oe Sey eT ede Earle 
‘ ; T. F. Wood, am, E. E. Wood; t b : 
iar oo 4 Sales for the first four mouitns t Bumponn, vice-president and general sales manager; Stephen H. a —e 
me 45 for this group—including men’s ising manager; F. A. Butterworth, J. F. Booth, T. E. Prewitt. Standing, left ts 
clothing and furnishing stores, family  pjgh#: $. B. Corthell, C. N. Oberfield, W. G. Stuart, G. H. Menke, J. C. ward, 
met | clothing stores, women’s ready-to-wear f, A, Hughes, P. W. Hart, G. E. Blue, L. F. Ireland, B. S. Welch, E. H. Sullives, 
stores, and shoe stores, were 15 per &. B. Lee, H. I. Goldsmith, L. N. Wade, H. D. Stanley, A. W. Slater, B. K. Hubbard. 
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SE Ee OF 


WOMEN'S D'ORSAY 


i a lead 


“IN-DOR-EES” 
Women’s D’Orsay 
Leather Sole 








2% 10 days, Net 30 
F.0.B8. Chicago 


COLORS: Multi color woven 

material; also in all-over Red, 

Royal Blue, Light Blue and Pink. 
. Sizes: 4 to 9 


Packed 36 pr. to case assorted sizes. 
18 pr. per color orders minimum. 


Immediate Delivery 


WILLIAM COHAN CO. 


— Third Floor — 
Play Shoes—House Slippers—Sport Shoes 
19 So. Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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LADIES’ BOOTS 


lied 


$415 


Ration 
Currency 











Style 3088 
Sizes 4-8 
@ BROWN ELK UPPERS 
@ LEATHER SOLES 
@ UNDERSLUNG HEELS 


@ WELTED SIDESEAMS 
@ REG. PULL STRAPS 


ARNOFF SHOE CO.,INC., 101 Duane S?#., N.Y.C 
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GI Shoes Are Kept in Good Repair 


The Army's shoe repair factory, operated by the Quartermaster Corps i 













Naples, Italy. One hundred civilian laborers are employed in this shop under tie 
direction of an Army Lieutenant. 


- 

ALLIED ForRcE HEADQUARTERS, ITALY. 
—*“A stitch in time saves nine,” accord- 
ing to the old refrain. But in the 
Army it saves, in addition, thousands 
of miles of transportation, and thou- 
sands of dollars of taxpayers’ money. 

That’s the case of the Army’s giant 
shoe repair factory operated by the 
Quartermaster Corps in Naples. Here 
each month 12,000 cast-off Army shoes 
are salvaged, repaired and sent to 
warehouses for re-issue. .The repair 
factory is operated by 15 G.I.’s and a 


lieutenant who supervise nearly 100 ¢i- 
vilian laborers. 

Recently 60,000 Army shoes salvaged 
from G.I.’s in the Italian campaign and 
35,000 “shoepaks” were processed, sal- 
vaged, and repaired by the shop. In 
the last several weeks 6,000 pairs of 
shoes which had been lying at the bot 
tom of Naples harbor in a sunken 
Army supply vessel was fished up, 
cleaned and repaired. These shoes, al 
though unsuitable for issue to Ameri- 
can troops, are to be worn by pris 
oners of war. 





Department Store Opens 
New Shoe Salon 


YAKIMA, WasH. — “In Yakima, It’s 
Barnes-Woodin,” reads the slogan of 
Yakima’s largest department store. 
With the recent opening of the store’s 
new shoe salon on the main floor, the 
slogan is even more fitting. 

The store elevator is located in the 
center of the new shoe salon, thus pro- 
viding for an especially efficient layout 
of the area. On one side of the elevator 
is the men’s department while ladies 
are fitted exclusively on the other. Di- 
rectly behind the elevator is the chil- 
dren’s department with nursery rhyme 
figures adorning the wall. 

According to Ken Romine, manager 
of the new shoe salon, added stock space 
is provided in the new department. Two 
tiers of shelving are located in the rear 
of the sales area and two shorter tiers, 
one on each side of the children’s de- 
partment. which is recessed from the 
back main wall, provide three tiers of 
stock shelving in all. 

Display shadow boxes are equipped 
for neon lighting. There is little shelv- 
ing in the sales area as the bulk of the 
stock is located in the three tiers which 
are concealed from customers’ view. 

Barnes-Woodin’s new shoe salon is 





one of the improvements in a storewide 
modernization program since its put 
chase by the C. C. Anderson Stores 
with head office located at Boise, Idaho. 
After a recent fire in the store’s fur 
department causing necessary immed 
ate repairs to be made to the mait 
floor, store officials decided to go ahead 
at once with the improvements previ 
ously planned for the future. Three 
floors and sales basement shared in the 
program. 





Sales at High Levels 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 69) 


Mr. Kotzin said the outlook has been 
made a little more favorable by the 
prospect that tanneries will obtain 4 
higher priority for labor which should 
increase leather production. However, 
no large rise in shoe production cal 
be expected until] the Japanese wat 
ends. 

The representatives of a large shoe 
company said it probably would be two 
years after restrictions have been lifted 
before stores’ stocks return to a pre 
war basis. He said increases in shoe 
inventories will be a slow process. 
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OUR 46TH YEAR 














from Tots to Teen-Agers 








Since 1899—One of America’s 


Finest Children’s Shoe Manufacturers 


Total production is now allocated to 
our present customers. We have a Post 
War program which will interest you. 


JULIUS ALTSCHUL, INC., 117-125 GRATTAN ST., BKLYN. 6, N. Y. 
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About Shoe People 





Frank C. Rand, chairman of the 
board of the International Shoe Com- 
pany, St. Louis, was given the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws at the recent 
annual commencement exercises at 
Washington University where he was 
the principal speaker. Of this university 
Mr. Rand was a director from 1928 to 
1940. He is now president of the trus- 
tees of Vanderbilt University in Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


* * * 


Staff Sergeant Max Singer, in civilian 
life an employee of N. Brezner & Co., 
Boston leather house, recently had his 
exploits with the infantry in the Philip- 
pines recounted by Army Public Rela- 
tions. 

On Samar he dragged five wounded 
buddies from under Jap machine gun 
fire without even scratching himself; 
on Cebu a Jap mortar shell landed on 
his helmet, thoughtfully refrained from 
exploding and bounced off; and, some- 
lime later, he, with the help of only 
five other G. I’s, repelled a heavy at- 
tack, in the course of which he shot a 
Jap major who had approached to with- 
in ten feet. The sergeant managed to 
get the Jap officer’s sword for which, 
the Army alleges, he has since refused 
an offer of $1,000. He has been over- 
seas for 40 months and wears the Silver 
Star, Purple Heart, Presidential Unit 
Citation ribbon, Asiatic-Pacific ribbon 
with three stars, Combat Infantry 
Badge and the Philippine Liberation 
ribbon. 

* 7. * 

Chester W. Jenks, former assistant 
tales manager of the F. M. Hoyt Shoe 
Co., Manchester, N. H., and son of for- 
mer congressman Arthur E. Jenks, at 
ene time a prominent shoe manufac- 
turer in Manchester, will be a candidate 
for the Republican nomination for Con- 
gress from the First District in the 
1946 primary election. He is a Har- 
Yard graduate and overseas veteran of 
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World War I and has long been promi- 
nent in political circles. He is a mem- 
ber of the State Legislature and Man- 
chester School Board. 

~ *. 7 

The Philadelphia Shoe Travelers’ As- 
sociation recently received a letter from 
Capt. Frank G. Mirra, former president 
of the association, who is serving with 
the Army Air Corps in the South 
Pacific. 

Capt. Mirra wrote that he appreci- 
ated receiving news about the associa- 
tion activities and stated that he was 
engaged in pressing business that he 
would gladly trade for a good order for 
the shoes he used to sell. He was for- 
merly Pennsylvania representative for 
the Brown Shoe Co. and now is piloting 
planes chasing over the Pacific. 

. 7 sd 


Roy W. Belz was recently appointed 
buyer for the shoe department of B. F. 
Dewees, Inc., 1124 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., succeeding Jerry West. 
Mr. Belz has had many years of experi- 
ence in the shoe trade; previously he 
was associated with Julius Garfinkel, 
Washington, for two and a half years; 
prior to that he spent seven years with 
Frank R. Jelleff. 

Jerry West has been promoted to 
merchandise manager of the first floor 
of Dewees. 

* * . 

T/Sgt. Leslie Russick has returned 
to this country after completing 30 
missions in the European theater. He 
is the son of Dave Russick, of Des 
Moines, Iowa, who is connected with 
D. Myers & Co. and Victory Footwear 
Sales Co. of Baltimore, Md. Sgt. Rus- 
sick holds the Air Medal with four Oak 
Leaf Clusters, the Flying Cross, a 
Presidential Citation and three battle 
stars. His brother, Lt. Bert Russick, a 
navigator and bombardier in the South 
Pacific, has been awarded the Air 
Medal and Philippine Ribbon. Both 
young men are former shoe salesmen. 


B CUBOID.Nti ERs 





Level and alter foot posture. CUBOID 
FOOT LEVELERS for feet that turn 
outward — SUPER DELUXE ARCH 
SUPPORTS for feet and ankles that 
roll inward. Write for wholesale prices 
and agency proposition with special 
advertising for your town. Made from 
the finest leathers obtainable. 


C.H. STEMMONS MFG.CO. 
Airflow Foot Relief Products 
Kansas City 2, Mo. 














Mel Cohen, who was connected with 
Paris Shoe Co., New York City, for 
twelve years in a buying and selling 
capacity, is now connected with Irwin 
Rubin Shoe Company in a similar ca- 
pacity. 

Sd > * 

Sam D. Price, who operated Feinberg 
& Price shoe stores in New York and 
Brooklyn from 1915 to 1942, is now 
connected with the Miami District 
Office of the OPA. He will handle all 
shoe and rubber footwear rationing 
problems in that district. Mr. Price 
has a long shoe history; at one time he 

[TURN TO PAGE 83, PLEASE] 
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SHOE INSERTS 











Self Conforming 
CorRECT SHOE INSERTS 


Sold exclusively by shoe 
merchants in shoe stores. 





——— a 


WALK-ON-AIRE cv. s. rat. & trade mark) 


Retails at 75¢ a pair 
100% Mark-Up on Cost 


NORMAL feet are never perfect mates. 
Shoes are. Our Inserts aid better fitting 
and give the feet cushioned comfort. To 
show them is to sell this profitable item. 


Write us for name of our author- 
tized distributor in your territory. 


The “WALK-ON-AIRE” Line: 

Heel Pads—Spring Strides, Metatarsal Pads — 
Foot Cradies, Arch Supporte—Foot Rests, ter 
Werk Shoes—Break-in-Soles, for New Shoes. 


WALKONAIR CORP. 
(factory) KNOX, IND. 


See 

















JOBS 








LARGEST SELECTION 
OF TOP GRADE SHOES 


QUALITY SHOES SINCE 1932... 
FROM 15 LEADING ST. LOUIS 
FACTORIES 


MEN'S - WOMEN'S - CHILDREN'S 
FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


While in town "'C"' Weil 


M. K. WEIL SHOE CO. 


1215 WASHINGTON AVE. 
ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


BARIS SELLS 


Quality Shoes from Surplus 
Merchandise, Better for Less. 
BARIS SHOE CO.., Inc. 
WoOrth 2-5180-) 

79-81 Reade St., New York 7, N. Y. 























Houghton Resigns 
from Brown Co. 


New York—H. E, Houghton has re- 
signed as vice-president and general 
sales manager of Brown Company, 
manufacturer of pulp and paper, it 
Was announced recently by F. G. Co- 
burn, president. Mr. Houghton will 












H. E. HOUGHTON 


join Muzak Corporation as chairman 
of the board. He had been sales man- 
ager of Brown Company for the past 
eight years. 

Pending the appointment of Mr. 
Houghton’s successor in Brown Com- 
pany, its sales department will be in 
the charge of Downing P. Brown, vice- 
president and assistant to the presi- 
dent. 


New England March 
Production Above a Year Ago 


Boston, Mass.—The New England 
shoe states, Massachusetts, Maine and 
New Hampshire, produced during 
March 15,298,228 pairs, an increase of 
10 per cent over March, 1944, accord- 
ing to an analysis prepared by the New 
England Shoe and Leather Association, 
based on reports of the U. S. Bureau 
of the Census. The New England shoe 
states registered the following changes 
in this period, March, 1945, as com- 
pared with March, 1944: Massachusetts 
increased 13 per cent, Maine 4.5 per 
cent and New Hampshire 7 per cent. 

Massachusetts led all shoe states in 
the production this month with a total 
of 8,884,603 pairs, followed by New 
York with an output of 8,801,303 pairs. 

For the three months’ period, Janu- 
ary-March, the New England shoe 
states produced 41,115,434 pairs, an in- 
crease of 7 per cent over the same pe- 
riod a year ago. Massachusetts’ shoe 
output was 8 per cent greater during 
this period, and New Hampshire and 
Maine productions were greater by 4 
per cent and 6 per cent, respectively, 
during this period. 

The shoe industry employed approxi- 
mately 172,200 workers during March, 
a decrease of- less than one per cent 














from the previous month, when 172 
workers were employed, according 
this association’s analysis of the indi 
of the U. S. Department of Labor S 
tistics. The estimated weekly payroll 
March amounted to approximately 
425,120, an increase of 2.5 per cent over 
February. The March figures repre 
sented a decrease of 2 per cent in em 
ployment and an increase of 10.5 per 
cent in payrolls over the same month 
last year. 

The Massachusetts shoe industry em- 
ployed approximately 35,000 workers 
during March and the average amount 
of total weekly wages paid them 
amounted to $1,202,609, according to 
the association’s analysis of the indices 
of the Massachusetts Department of 
Labor and Industries. This represented 
an increase of 2 per cent in employ- 
ment and an increase of 17 per cent 
in payrolls over the same month last 
year. 
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Adopt War Bond 
Quota of $2,000,000 


New YorkK—Five hundred members 
of the shoe industry section’ of the 
New York County War Finance Com- 
mittee held a meeting at the Hotel 
McAlpin recently and adopted a Sev- 
enth War Loan quota of $2,000,000. 

This section is made up of 5 divisions, 
Each division represents one of the five 
major business groups of the shoe in- 
dustry. Benjamin Schwartz is chair- 
man and George Miller, co-chairman of | 
the Shoe Manufacturers’ Board of 
Trade division; Morgan Grossman is 
honorary chairman. Sidney Thalheim 
is chairman of the Shoe Wholesaler 
Employers’ Association. I. Hoffenberg 
is chairman of the Stitchdown Shoe 
















Manufacturers’ Association. Philip 
Sobel is chairman of the National In 
Association of Slipper and Play-Shoe | wes 
Manufacturers. William Bressler is 4 
chairman of the Shoe Club of the New § —o 
York division. 
Re 

Lynch Appointed New Bu 
England OPA Chief 

Boston-——Michael F. Lyneh, former § igs 
shoe man and for about one year assist- § to } 
ant chief of the New England Shoe and § oi 


Leather Section, OPA, has been made E 


chief. He succeeds Edward F. Casey, § the 
who has resigned to join the newly-or- § Ro} 
ganized firm of Page & Company, man- pre 
ufacturers and merchandisers of men’s, § gic, 
misses’ and children’s shoes and slip- tad 
pers. We 
ctl pre 

Two Stores Combine tre 
° . cha 

In Minneapolis — 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.— The Leader § Sel 
and Rossman’s on Nicollet Avenue have § the 
been merged into one complete depart- § for 
ment store, to be known as The Baker § the 


Company. The new store will combine of 
the space of both the former stores, 
occupying an entire block on Nicollet 
Avenue, 
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NMEN’S SANDALS 


e] @ NOT RATIONED 





36 PAIR CASE LOTS ASSORTED FULL SIZES 7-11 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


SPORTING SHOE CO., 296 B’way, New York 7, N.Y. 


@ BROWN PLASTIC PIG UPPERS 


@ 12-IRON BROWN RUBBER ORTHOPEDIC 
SOLE WITH BUILT-IN HEEL 


@ GOODYEAR STITCHED FOR LONG WEAR 





Named Marott 


General Manager 








VIRGIL H. GEBAUER 


indianapolis, Ind.—Virgil H. Gebauer 
wos recently named general manager of 
the Marott Shoe Store, well-known re- 
toiling establishment, here. 





Retailers Join Small 
Business Group 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 69] 


tas. Let us all do to others as we like 
to be done by and everything will come 
out all right.” 

Besides Mr. Ehrenpreis as president, 
the following officers were elected: 
Robert F. Dacey, Watertown, first vice- 
president; Fred Silsby, Geneva, second 
Vice-president; Philip Ratick, Schenec- 
tady, third vice-president; Leonard 
Weidemiller, Rochester, fourth vice- 
president; Ernest A. Beaumont, Albany, 
treasurer; William Pidgeon, Rochester, 
chaplain; Clarence A. Little, Rochester, 
executive secretary. Jesse L. Patton, 
Schenectady, was named chairman of 
the Board of Directors, and John Slater, 
formerly of New York, was named 
chairman emeritus. Conrad F. Tunney, 
of Penn Yan, was elected a director. 

In an address, Mr. Wilson of the 
OPA, told members that “any ration- 
ing program is successful in direct pro- 
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portion to the amount of dealer co- 
operation it receives.” 

He warned that counterfeit shoe 
stamps have made their appearance in 
quantities and said that if any such 
stamps happen to find their way into 
bank deposits, they are promptly 
charged against bank accounts, adding: 

“Counterfeit stamps are printed in 
sheets and never in book form. There- 
fore, if you will insist upon your cus- 
tomers presenting their No. 3 books 
with the shoe stamp intact, you will 
avoid taking in any of the counter- 
feits.” 

James G. Bennett, of Bennett & 
Tracy, Auburn, said that while all are 
grateful to manufacturers from whom 
they have been getting shoes, there 
must be a spirit of fairness—a realiza- 
tion that manufacturers are not able 
to get materials with which to produce 
all the shoes they want to make. 


Charles Jordon, traveling shoe sales- 
man, said the picture has been dark 
from the point of view of the manufac- 
turer, but “it would seem we might ex- 
pect some help in the last quarter of 
the year.” 


“We are living in a world of regi- 
mentation whether we like it or not,” 
declared William Pidgeon, who said that 
if it were not far the fact that govern- 
ment authorities, faced with the prob- 
lems incident to war, were enabled to 
go to certain groups and associations 
for aid in solving them, the individual 
business man would fare much worse 
than he does under rules designed to 
give each a fair share. He praised the 
work of the National Association of 
Shoe Retailers, as well as that of other 
shoe associations. 

Henry Merdes, merchandising man- 
ager of the Park-Brannock Company, 
urged retailers to stick to the three 
fundamentals of style, suitability and 
fit, and said they should make their 
plans now for after the war and, as be- 
lievers in free enterprise, “plan your 
work and work your plan.” He said 
that they should get ready to have a 
voice in legislation; that they should 
plan to give employment after the war 
to returning servicemen. 

John Schmanke of Rochester declared 
that there will be great opportunities 


for the community shoe store after the 
war, advising: 

“Be honest with your clientele; give 
them good reliable merchandise, and 
try to give them the best quality. If 
you give good service and handle nk- 
tionally known shoes, the community 
offers fine openings.” 


Attention to Children’s Shoes 
Results in Family Trade 


DuLuTH, Minn.—Gisin and Bancroft 
have built an especially fine business in 
children’s shoes which has led to sales 
of other types. The children’s shoes are 
brought to the front of the store where 
they draw many parents shopping for 
shoes for their children. Once inside 
the store, the parents are led to examine 
the men’s and women’s shoes also car- 
ried, often outfitting the entire family 
in one shopping expedition. 

Great care-is taken in fitting and in 
educating, parents to proper fitting. 

Within the store shoes are carried in 
open stock and displayed in shadow 
boxes, Customers’ seats run through 
the center of the store. A children’s 
decorative piece placed at the center 
front of the store can be seen by 
passersby so that those who are not 
familiar with the store know instantly 
that children’s shoes are featured. 

Mr. Gisin feels that better shoes 
which now lead sales will continue to be 
bought in the post-war period because 
people have been educated to the bet- 
ter wearing quality of these shoes. 
They also will wish to have their chil- 
dren continue to wear shoes which have 
been cut carefully to give the utmost 
comfort, and plenty of room for grow- 
ing feet. 





Riley Nay 

WHEELING, W. Va.—Riley B. Nay, 
80, founder of the Nay Shoe Company, 
died recently after a lingering illness. 
Born in Mannington, a son of Alfred 
E, and Maria Parrish Nay, he located 
at Wheeling when 20 years of age. He 
was prominent in the Fourth Street 
Methodist Church, in Y. M. C. A. work, 
and was a member of the Rotary Club. 

A daughter, Mrs. Wade H. Kepner, 
survives. 
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"*SOCK-EEZ"* quality Celanese rayon, seam- 
less sole, elastic top, one shade only, display 
box of 8 dozen or individual dozens at $2.75 
per dozen pair—to retail at 3% per pair. 
LYONS & COMPANY 
120 Duane St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Quality Shoe Store Supplies for 44 Years 
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SHOE ORNAMENTS 


e SHOE BEAUTIFIERS e 


by 


DANIELS 


STYLE #11 PIRATE BOW 


Made in Genuine Biack Patent Leather or Black, Bius, 
Red, Army Russet, Town Brown Calf. Also White, 
Black, Brown or Blue Suede. 

Studded with Silver or Gold Nail Heads 











All Ornaments with Clips 
75¢ per pair ° Jha” 


Immediate and Future Deliveries 
Send for IHustrated Catalog of Shoe Beastifiers 


DANIELS MANUFACTURING CO. 
8520-20th Avenue, Brooklyn 14, N. Y. 





RUBBER FOOTWEAR 








MEN'S SNUGFIT RUBBERS 
































Obituaries 


Edmund C. Bates 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. — Edmund C. 
Bates, 77, leading shoe dealer here, who 
built himself up through half a century 
from one of the small merchants in the 
lower loop to one of the top-notchers in 
the select upper end of Nicollet Avenue, 
died recently at his home. He was the 
founder of the Home Trade Shoe Store. 

On Oct. 18, 1894, Mr. Bates establish- 
ed the Home Trade Shoe Store at 219 
Nicollet Avenue, in partnership with 
A. F. Heffelfinger, member of a family 
of shoe manufacturers then prominent 
in Minneapolis business life. In 1904 
the firm was incorporated. 

In 1928 the firm opened its present 
quarters on upper Nicollet, although 
continuing the original store. Last year 
the fiftieth anniversary was celebrated. 

Mr. Bates was succeeded as president 
in 1989 by his son, Gordon, and another 
son, Richard, became vice-president. 
The founder assisted his sons in an ad- 
visory capacity. Mr. Bates had the dis- 
tinction of being a member longer than 
any other retailer in the city of the 
Minneapolis Retailers’ Association, of 
which he was president and treasurer 
at various times. 

Surviving are his wife, Marie, and 
three sons: Gordon and Edmund F., 
both of Minneapolis, and Sgt. Richard 
C. Bates, stationed at Panama. 





Sidney E. Lein 


APPLETON, Wis.—Sidney E. Lein, 
proprietor of the Lein Shoes for Com- 
fort store here, died recently. He was 
39 years old. 

Before coming to Appleton, Mr. Lein 
was associated with the S. J. Brower 
Shoe Company, and with the Walk- 
Over Shoe Company in Milwaukee. 
Later he was educational director for 
the Walter Dickerson Shoe Company 
and operated a health shoe store in 
Milwaukee. 

Prominent in lodge activities, he was 
a vice-president of the Appleton Lions 
Club, exalted ruler of the Appleton 
Elks Lodge, a member of the Masonic 
Lodge, and of the Appleton Chamber 
of Commerce. 

He is survived by his widow, his 
mother, a brother, and two sisters. 





Ens. Floyd Johnson, Jr. 


JuNcTION CiTy, Kansas — Ensign 
Floyd Johnson, Jr., 23, who was em- 
ployed at the LaShelle Shoe store in 
Junction City before he entered the 
Naval Reserve in 1943, was killed in a 
crash of his airplane somewhere in the 
Pacific fighting area. No details have 


been received by his parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Floyd Johnson of Junction City. 

Ensign Johnson. graduated with 
honors in the class of 1941, and after 









entering the Naval Reserve, was traing 
at Iowa City, Iowa, then later tog 
fighting training at Pensacola, Fig, 

Besides his parents, he is survive 
by a brother, Harvey Johnson, a naygl 
aviation cadet, and one sister, Mn 
Clyde Padgett. 


Dorn Goldfarb 


Detroit, MicH.—Dorn Goldfarb has 
been reported killed in action 
France, after five weeks’ service over. 
seas. He was the son of Gerald Golj. 
farb, operating as Sager’s Shoes jp 
Saginaw, Mich., who closed his stor 
for several days in commemoration of 
his son’s death. 4 

Dorn Goldfarb was 19 years of age 
and had been in the Army only eight 
months. He was formerly clerking in 
the store for his father, prior to his 
induction. 





Dale Schwab 


ALBION, IND. — Dale Schwab, 
owner of the Schwab Shoe Store, died 
recently of a heart attack. His widow, 
a daughter and son survive. The 
Schwab Shoe Store, established by hp 
father, the late Gottlieb Schwab, is one 
of the oldest businesses in Albion. 





John Muller 


CINCINNATI, OHI0O—John Muller, 52, 
shoe retailer operating a store in sub- 
urban Mt. Washington for 24 years, 
died recently in Good Samaritan Hos- 
pital. He was a native of Austria- 
Hungary and had been in the United 
States since 1911. He leaves his widow, 
Mrs. Eva Muller; a son, Cpl. John N. 
Muller, recently discharged from mili- 
tary service following four years in 
the South Pacific; a daughter, Miss 
Betty Muller, and a brother, Joe Muller. 





James Doyle 


SEATTLE, WasH.—In the shoe busi- 
ness for many years in this city be 
fore retiring, James Doyle died at his 
home recently, aged 84. He had been 
a Seattle resident for a quarter of 8 
century, coming to Seattle in 1920 
from Indiana and engaging in the shoe 
business most of that time. 

Besides three sons, Frank, W. J 
and Louis, he leaves a daughter, Miss 
Esther Doyle, as well as six grand 
children and ten great-grandchildren. 





Joseph Boell 


Detroit, MicH.—Joseph Boell, one 
of Detroit’s pioneer neighborhood shoe 
retailers, passed away recently at the 
age of 98. He came to Detroit the year 
after the Civil War, and opened & 
neighborhood shoe store on the East 
Side at Chene and Waterloo Avenues, 
which he ran for thirty-five years, un 
his retirement several decades ago. He 
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a well-known civic figure, and was 
of the founders of St. Joseph’s 
lic Church in Detroit. He is sur- 
by nine children, 19 grandchil- 
, and 15 great-grandchildren. 


Richard J. Whelan 


AxRoNn, OH10—Richard J. Whelan,82, 
former Akron shoe merchant, who for 
@ years operated a store on South 
Main Street, died recently after a brief 

He was widely known for his 

in the Democratic party organ- 
jation in Summit County. His wife, 
gdaughter, and two sons survive. 








manuel I. Auer 


Totepo, OH10—Emanuel I. Auer, 69, 
formerly of Cincinnati, and for many 
before his retirement a member 

a the Stern-Auer Shoe Co., Cincinnati, 
fied recently in Toledo, after a brief 








illness. He retired several years ago. 
He was a 32nd degree Mason. Two 
daughters, a sister, and two brothérs 
survive, 


Miss Clara Diebold 


CINCINNATI, O.—Miss Clara Diebold, 
72, formerly employed by Kripperdorf- 
Dittman Shoe Company, died recently 
after a long illness. A brother, George 
Diebold and two sisters, Miss Ida Die- 
bold and Mrs. Mary Laudenbach, sur- 
vive. 





Mrs. Venice M. Scard 


ToPeKA, Kans. — Mrs. Venice M. 
Scard, wife of A. A. Scard who is buyer 
of shoes for the Crosby Brothers Co., 
here, died at her home recently. For 
a number of years she was employed 
in the shoe department of the Crosby 
Brothers Company. 





Fred J. Smith 


Kansas City, KANs.—Fred J. Smith, 
65, owner of the Fred J. Smith Shoe 
Shop, here, died recently on his way 
to the hospital. He had suffered a 
heart attack earlier. 

Mr. Smith came to Kansas City 
twenty-two years ago from Bucklin, 
Mo., where he was born. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Bes- 
sie Smith; a son, Floyd Smith; two 
daughters, Mrs. Bon Hill and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Greenburg; three brothers and 
four sisters. 


——_— 


Purchase $21,500 in Bonds 


OKLAHOMA City, Oxita—Phil J. 
Rhoads, Oklahoma City bond drive 
chairman, announced recently the pur- 
chase of $21,500 in bonds by the 
Clouse-Stone Shoe Co., here. - 
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This handy 
STOCK RECORD BOOK 


— and forms — 


for keeping an accurate selling and inven- 
” of each width and size of each 
stock or style number consists of: 


Black Cloth binder—11%”" x 13%"......... 


100 Daily Sales and Stock Sheets, (Form £100) 
and 1 Comparison Form $105 
1 Inventory Pad RY 4 sheets) £106 (5 pads 
$2.00) (10 pads $3.50 
2 Buying Order Pads a sheets per pad) £107 $0.5 


(West of Denver additional postage added) 
(Sample sheete with guide for use sent on request) 


$0.50 


$6.00 





Master Stock Sheet —Form #103— 10%" x 
13%"—Adaptable for O.P.A. — Chart: 


® 





preferred. 


PD, ey. be eel $4.00 
Sales Record Slips: Form D 
Per Pad (100 “lips) (100 pads $20.00) $0.25 
Refund Record Slips: Form E 
Per Pad (100 ) $0.30 
Customer Record Cards: Youn F 
100 wee gk Dy By pete $1.25 
Sa ae See Re $5.50 
———©@ 
ng price carton tick Form G 
red rie: (gummed top) 1 gross..... $0.50 
3600: < osu. . $2.50 
Shoe Carton Tickets top): Form H 
1367 =B%°, Me Sax d cee se ween eeees 
GO OS RRS $10.00 


PROFIT CHARTS — Sc. each; 
figuring selling prices. 


Check with order, please, unless C.O.D. Shipment is 


Orders filled for any forms preferred. 


MERCHANTS SERVICE DEPT. 
209 S. State Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 


an acourate method of 
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GIRLS' MOCCASINS 


or ~ 


GIRLS' BROWN ELK 
CAMP MOCCASINS 


Brown No-Mark Soles 
la Stock At Once Delivery 

















$1.65 Sizes 4 to 9 


Write for Folder 


CONJOR SHOE COMPANY 
287 Broadway New York 7, N. Y. 














DISPLAYERS 


SUSPENDED ANIMATION 
FOR YOUR WINDOWS 
Ww This Graceful, Suspe 
sien rco LUCITE 
SHOE DISPLAYER 


PSEC EEPRRIN AEE 
ee a 
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spoce 
SS © oy Stet os eta 
Polished ond buffed 


conae Price $395 ec. . . 6 for $2250 


le Sc hawt of ane Se ee Seen 
end Hecht's Glamorous Glass Displayer” circuiors. 


HECHT FIXTURE CO. 








ANKLIN ST HICAG 6, LLINO'S 








Show Educational Films 


YouNGSTOwN, OHI0—Films showing 
operations at the Ohio Leather Co. 
plant in nearby Girard are being shown 
at various meetings of. Youngstown 
organizations by David W. Grainger, 
representing the company. Samples of 
various kinds of leather also are ex- 
hibited. 








Questions and 
Answers 


The Boot and Shoe Recorder, through 
an arrangement with Shoemen's Advisory 
Service, Washington, D. C., is adding 
to Hts features this Question Column. 
Simple questions of retailers in refer- 
ence to their problems will be answered 
in this column, those requiring more de- 
talled answers through corresp 

Mail your questions with self-address- 
ed envelopes to: BOOT AND SHOE RE- 
CORDER, Question and Answer De 4 
ment, 100 East 42nd Street, New 





Question 145: What is the most 
popular system adopted by chains for 
stock control—one based on daily sales 
slips, weekly or monthly inventories, 
or a combination of both? 

Answer: Some stores use the weekly 
vr monthly inventory system for stock 
control purposes. This method is more 
practical for smaller stores. It simpli- 
fies their record keeping, and they are 
not as much concerned with stock 
shortages, which this method does not 
reveal. 

Many chains use the “In and Out” 
system of stock control in various 
forms. Merchandise received from 
factories and returned from customers 
are recorded in the “In” column, mer- 
chandise returned and sales in the 
“Out” column. A one-price store need 
only post the number of pairs. Some 
multi-price stores use a similar sys- 
tem, with separate controls for each 
price line. Other stores use the same 
method, but record their transactions 
by dollars and cents, either on a cost 
or retail valuation. 

The simplest and most effective 
method of controlling buying is to set 
up a maximum and minimum stock 
level. 

Some stores post their sales slips 
and orders daily for their over-all buy- 
ing control, but control their price 
lines, colors, materials or other classi- 
fications of merchandise by taking 
monthly physical inventories. They 
figure their sales in each classification 
by adding to their stock at the begin- 
ning of the month their receipts during 
the month, and subtracting their stock 
at the end of the month. 

Question 146: Since two-thirds cf 
our women’s shoes are very hot items, 
could we deduct from our women’s in- 
ventory 50%, which is all it would be 
worth if sold on the market? 

Answer: The Income Tax Bureau 
does not permit an average percentage 
deduction. A fair and reasonable de- 
preciation is permissible, but it must be 
taken on each individual lot of mer- 
chandise. 

The Bureau permits you to evaluate 
your stock “either at-cost or market 
value.” In determinining the market 
value of each lot of shoes you should 
take into full consideration its degree 
of obsolescence and the condition of its 
sizes that effect its market value. 


Question 147: Can you advise y 
what percent of net sales should }, 
paid as rent in a percentage lease jy 
a 100% location in an active city ¥ 
40,000 population? What terms shouj 
be included in a percentage lease? 


Answer: According to a recent sy. 
vey of the Natl. Assn. of Realty Board, 
shoe stores pay from 6 to 10% in per. 
centage leases. This amount is ques. 
tionable, principally because the pap. 
ticular realtors who submitted theg 
figures confine their business to pring. 
pally chains, who as a general rule Pay 
a higher percentage for rent than jp. 
dependents. 

Various independent shoe retailer; 
state that, as a general rule, a she 
store should not pay more than 5 t 
6% in a percentage lease. Should the 
landlord install building improvements 
or fixtures, a yearly proportion of that 
amount amortized over the term of the 
lease may be added to that 5 or 6%; 
likewise heat, light or ventilation whey 
supplied by landlords. 

The landlord generally stipulates 4 
minimum amount of rent as a guaran. 
tee in a percentage lease. The tenant 
should protect himself by a maximum 
amount. 

Some percentage leases are on a 
sliding scale, the percentage decreas- 
ing with various brackets of increased 
sales. 





Julius Sankin Resigns 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Julius Sankin, 
counsel for the Shoe, Leather and Hides 
Sections of OPA for the past three 
years, recently resigned his position, 
Mr. Sankin will be connected with the 
New York Office of the law firm of 
Sugarman and Schneider, specializing 
in government regulations and labor re 
lations, 

Mr. Sankin was closely connected 
with the shoe pricing program and has 
been responsible for such regulations as 
RPS 9, Hides, Kips and Calfskins; RPS 
61, Leather; MPR 145, Pickled Sheep- 
skins; MPR 210, Retail and Wholesale 
Prices for Fall and Winter Seasonal 
Commodities; MPR 357, India Tanned 
Goatskins; and MPR 420, Hardwood 
Heel Blocks and Finished Hardwood 
Heels. 


Shoe Men Meet with 
Government Representatives 


MANCHESTER, N. H.—Shoe manufae- 
turers, wholesalers and retailers from 
all parts of New Hampshire attended a 
trade meeting held recently at the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce. 

Important details of the shoe ration- 
ing program were explained to the 
gathering by William A. Molster, diret 
tor of the OPA shoe rationing branch 
in Washington. 

Also present were OPA Director 
John D. Jameson, Albert. E. Stevens 
of Boston, regional shoe rationing of- 
ficer, and Richard A. Beckwith, shoe 
rationing officer in New Hampshire. 
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PLAID SHOE LACES 








PLAID SHOE LACES in stock 

for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 

Weite for Color Card TODAY 
LYONS & COMPANY 


120 Duane St., New York 7, N. Y. 
WALITY SHOE STORE SUPPLIES tor 44 years 
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PLUMP LEATHER UPPERS 
SEWED COLLARS | 


ORTHOPEDIC RUBBER SOLES 
IN STOCK 
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MEN’S SIZES 6% -—12 
BOYS’ SIZES 1-6 81.70 


We. 6142 
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FOOT APPLIANCES 


r own supports, write on your business 
for illustrated catalog. A. L. Schenk 
Labs., 1024 W. 7th St., Los Angeles 
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About Shoe People 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 77] 


Managed I. Miller stores in Los An- 
files and New York. He has also been 
@mnected with O’Connor & Goldberg, 
Chicago; Volk Bros., Dallas; Mandel’s, 
los Angeles; Krupp & Tuffly, Houston; 
tee Shoe Co., San Antonio. 
* x cd 


Miss Lois LaShelle, daughter of Mr. 
aad Mrs. Ralph LaShelle of the La- 
Shelle Shoe Store, Junction City, Kans., 
who graduated from Stephens College 
Tecently, was voted the “outstanding 
tnior in the conservatory of music,” 
aad received the Ruth Brinkman award. 

parents were present at Columbia, 
Mo., for the graduation exercises. 
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Louis Erdman has purchased the in- 
terest of his brother Elmer in the Erd- 
man Shoe’ Co., Cincinnati, and is now 
sole owner of the company. The firm 
was founded in 1901 by the late Joseph 
Erdman. 

* * * 


George J. Marott, of Marott’s Shoe 
Company, Indianapolis, has given an 
80-acre “dream estate” to Indianapolis 
to be used as a public park, in honor 
of his wife, who died September 28th. 
The park will be known as the Ella P. 
Marott Park. Mr. Marott bought land 
32 years ago with the intention of 
erecting a country home in the midst 
of its natural beauty. The dream 
never came true, so he has given it to 
the city. 

7 * *s 

Monroe Gamm has opened a juvenile 
shoe store at 10610 West Pico Blvd., 
Los Angeles. When the war first broke 
out, he tried to enlist in several units 
of the armed forces, but was rejected 
because of his age. However, he re- 
signed from his men’s shoe buyer’s job 
at The May Co., Los Angeles, becom- 
ing a field man with the American Red 
Cross, seeing active service in the Pa- 
cific theatre of war for some time. 

* * * 

Ben S. Rapport has opened new and 
enlarged sales rooms for his in-stock 
lines of juvenile footwear in Los An- 
geles. Previously to entering the job- 
bing business, Mr. Rapport was base- 
ment shoe buyer for The May Co., Los 
Angeles. 

. * * 

William H. Mooney, president of the 
American Oak Leather Company, Cin- 
cinnati, has been elected a member of 
the board of directors of the Fifth 
Third Union Trust Company in Cincin- 
nati. He is also a director of the In- 
dianapolis Power & Light Company, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

> + * 

Fred Rady is now manager of the 
Nordstrom leased shoe departments on 
the main floor in Rhodes Department 
Store, Seattle. Before this, he was 
assistant to V. V. Vanderburg in the 
operation of the Meier and Frank Co. 
fourth floor shoe department in Port- 
land, Ore. 

* * * 

Ralph Hale, who sold his interests in 
his former shoe stores in Glendale and 
San Francisco, has purchased a build- 
ing in Montrose, Calif., and is remodel- 
ing it for a shoe store. Lines will be 
featured ones which will appeal to the 
men’s trade, the bobby sockers, with 
California-made casual types for the 
women. No women’s or misses’ dress 
shoes will be stocked. 

- * 


Harold Levenson, head of the shoe 
departments of Saks-Fifth Avenue, 
Chicago, has resigned to join the Great 
Western Sales and Distributors, 124 W. 
Fourth St., Los Angeles, California. 
Mr. Levenson joined Saks-Fifth Ave- 
nue when the store first opened in Chi- 
cago 16 years ago. He was for the past 
ten years head of the shoe departments. 
He joins the company mentioned above 
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GOLF SPIKES 
“TURF HUGGER” set of 24 Men's size screw 
golf spikes with combination shoe horn and 
for attachment of spikes. Priced at $6.00 per 
dozen sets. Write for sample today. : 
LYONS & COMPANY 
120 Duane Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
Quality Shoe Store Specialties Since 1900 
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Because of the shortage of man power, 
we regret we cannot supply all of ©. A. 
Iialnes shoes wanted by our customers. How- 
ever, we are ousvieing all on a fair quota 
basis to insure equal treat- _ : 
ment. {se | 
paring for the time when we : 
satisfy the demand 
for this popular line 
which retails up 

te $4 


Crushed 
Goatskin 


SUPERIOR SHOE CO., Mfrs. 


508 S. Peoria St. Chicago 


Our Distributors 





American Shee S. Freiburger & Gre. Ce., 

251 W. Jeffersee St. 119-121 E. Columbia St., 
Detroit Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Jayson Shoe Co. . . . Los Angeles, Cal. 














us vice-president, concentrating his ac- 
tivities upon the distribution of office 
supplies and equipment commodities. 
Succeeding Mr. Levenson at Saks is 
David Hoffman who was for 17 years | 
with Wolock and Bauer, Chicago, and 
for three years with The Fair, Chicago, 
as assistant to Mr. Katz, buyer of the 
shoe departments. 
7 a - 

Otto Warn has leased the upstairs 
and downstairs shoe departments in 
the Palace Department Store, Spokane, 
Wash., and will operate them in con- 
junction with his Warn & Warn shoe 
store. 

[TURN TO PAGE 86, PLEASE] 
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SALESMEN WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


LINE WANTED 





Essential Workers need Release Statements 


Essential Workers need Release Statements 


Besential Workers need Release Statemeny 
i 





SALESMAN WANTED with good following 

for a fast line of Slippers and Sandals for 
Retailer and Jobber. Address #627, care Boot 
& Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 





SALESMEN WANTED to sell the Rolla Foot 
Exerciser and other good items in large 
cities, or as a sideline for shoe travelers. 
State city or territory desired. Write: 

CHOICE SHOES, INC., MARIETTA, OHIO 





W ANTED: Experienced Shoe Salesman for 

Michigan. Large volume of business estab- 
lished. Fall line now ready consisting of large 
variety non-rationed Ladies’ Dress and Casual 
Footwear. When applying, state road selling 
experience. Address #620, care Boot & Shoe 
nue r, 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 





SIDE LINE SALESMAN WTD. 


FE, XPERIENCED SALESMAN WANTED to 

carry as sideline throughout Southeast, Mid- 
west, popular priced Ladies’, Men’s and Chil- 
dren’s Sandals and House Slippers. Give full 
details. Commission basis only. Address #621, 
care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








READY MADE COMMISSIONS—Salesmen 

for protected territory on Arch Supports; 
ideal sideline. Old established concern; well 
known. Address #619, care Boct & Shoe 
ag 100 East 42nd Street, New York 





S!DELINE SALESMAN WANTED for line 

o en’s, Women’s and Children’s Play- 
shoes and Slippers. Commission 5%. Address 
#618, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 109 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





HELP WANTED 


Essential Worker: need Release Statements 


ANTED, BEVERLY HILLS, CALI- 

FORNIA: Top executive experienced in 
manufacturing /selling very finest Ladies’ Shoes. 
Fine opportunity for right man in small, fast 
growing organization. Inquiries treated con- 
fidentially. Address #615, care Boot & Shoe 
ee 100 East 42nd Street, New York 











W ANTED: Assistant Credit and Export Man- 

ager to take over responsible position. Ex- 
Perience not compulsory. Very good oppor- 
tunity for immediate and postwar position. 
Address #613, care Boot & Shoe Recearder, 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





MANAGER WANTED FOR CANCELLA- 

TION SHOP, must be able to sell Men's 
Shoes and have suitable references. Excellent 
future, salary and working conditions. Perma- 
nent. Address #610, care Boot Shoe 
a ge 100 East 42nd Street, New York 








EXPERIENCED 
SHOE BUYER WANTED 


Live wire volume operator 
only, for Women’s and Chil- 
dren’s Shoe Department. Ex- 
cellent possibilities for future 
and post war. 


Apply 
MR. W..SACKER 
L. Snyder Department Store 
Norfolk 10, Virginio 











individual stores in Texas and isiana. 
ermanent position. with excellent opportunities 
for experienced Starting salary 
$50.00 per week and us each six months. 
Advancement after proven ability and success. 
Address Box #593, care Boot & Shoe Re 
concer. 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 


MANAGERS. RETAIL SHOE CHAIN. all 
Louisi 
P 





SIDE LINE WANTED 


SIDE LINE WANTED—-For metropolitan 
Chicago and middlewest to co-ordinate with 
present line of women’s high grade dress and 

thoes. Prefer women’s or children’s qual- 
beudoir slippers. Address #571, care Boot & 
+ Recorder, 209 So. State St., Chicago 4, 








POSITION WANTED 








OPPORTUNITY FOR 

TOP SHOE CHAIN EXECUTIVE 
To acquire services of young man, 38, with 
15 years’ rich experience; thorough knowledge 
every phase Chain buying, merchandising and 
store operation. Married; pleasing person- 
ality; college education. 

Mato East’ sind Srost, New Yor N.Y. 


RETAIL SHOE MAN, RECENTLY SOLD 
BUSINESS of my own, now hold position 
as Supervisor of small Chain, wish to. make 
Florida East Coast permanent home. Would 
like position as Buyer, Manager or Supervisor. 
Excellent references. Address #617, care Boot 
& Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


HOE MAN AVAILABLE: Highly qualified, 

with 22 years’ experience buying, selling, 
merchandising and managing—Men’s, Women’s 
and Children’s Shoes, all grades. Age 40. Best 
references. Chicago district. Address Box 
#616, Boot and Shoe Recorder, 209 South 
State Street, Chicago 4, Il. 
SHOE BUYER AND MANAGER; Veteran; 

36: Married; Eighteen years’ experience with 
large volume department stores. Highest type 
references given. Write to: LEO O’BRIEN, 
3051 St. Paul, Denver 5, Colorado. 




















LINE OF PLAY SHOES AND HOUsS 

SLIPPERS WANTED for Kansas by « 
Perienced volume salesman with an enviahl 
following and reputation. Address $622, cap 
Boat & Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd Streg, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


LINE WANTED: 
SHOE MANUFACTURERS 
with vision 
For your post-war plans you are look 
ing for a well known traveling sales 
man; for the man with ideas; with 
successful record of progressive mer 
chandising; for the man with ability 
to make friends and ‘customers; for an 
experienced, enthusiastic salesman, al 
ready very successful before the war 
and during period of depression. Here 
is an excellent opportunity for you. 

I am planning now for post-war. I am 
very well known in all the Southern 
States with. enviable following and repu- 
tation. I am now doing business with 
most of the shoe buyers (shoe stores, 





department stores, resort specialty 
stores and chain. I also know the 
wholesalers). 


REPUTABLE MANUFACTURER of 
Play Footwear or Slippers or Moccasins 
for Men, Boys, Women. 
Infants. Children Shoes. 
today. I would like to meet you. All 
correspondence will be kept strictly 
confidential. I am adding one or two 
more lines, or if you are the manufac 
turer I am looking for, I will represent 
you exclusively. 

Address #574, care BOOT & SHOE RECORDER 

100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, W. Y. 














FOR SALE 








* FOR SALE 
WOOD HEEL BLOCKS 
CUT TO SIZE AS REQUIRED 


THE WEISBERG-BAER CO. 
4-05 26th Ave., Long Island City 2, N. Y. 











FOR SALE: PROSPEROUS SHOE BUSI 
NESS, continuous location for 85 year 
Chain store on each side. Carry most 

lines. Clean stock. Write for parti 
STEPHAN BROTHERS, SHELBYVILLE, 
INDIANA. 





S ECTIONAL WOOD, single tier, Women's 
Shoe Shelving, 40 sections, 102 pairs capac 

ity each. FLAH & COMPANY, 419 South 

Salina Street, Syracuse 2, New York. 





for each insertion. 


advertisin pt for r 








When a box number is des 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 


Th i i i nts a word under any of our classified headings. 
ee ee eee wad ca cadieeneed to any of our offices, 12 words must be added for this and charged 


at the word rate. If advertiser’s own name and address is used, count each word (street number is one word) at word rate. 
Classified advertising is payable in advance. Send check or money order with your copy. 
P gular advertisers on contract. 

The rate for all displayed or boxed in classified advertisements is $7.00 an inch with a maximum of 46 words per inch. 


all Advertisements for this page must be in our New York Office 10 days preceding publication date. 


Minimum rate is $1.80 
No accounts are opened for classified 
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FOR SALE 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 








TOR SALE: WELL ESTABLISHED SHOE 
'ARTMENT in Women’s Specialty Shop, 
in Pennsylvania; doing healthy busi- 
Address #623, care Boot & Shoe 
, 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 


For, 



















EXCEPTIONALLY MODERN, EXCLU- 
E SIVE LADIES’ SHOE STORE for sale at 
. stock approximately $9,000; 
app: y $2,250; main street lo- 
i reasonable rent. Volume 1944 $41,000. 

in progressive West Coast business 
"Population approximately 13,000. Must 
because of illness. Address #625, care 
& Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd Street, 
York 17, N. Y. 





Price; 


























| TED TO PURCHASE 
ILL BUY MEDIUM TO BETTER 
look. GRADE SHOE STORE OR DEPART. 
e MENT; population over 40,000; volume $75.000 
} sales | 8 Ge over. Cash. Will pay premium if worth it. 
with Address #611, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 
e mer 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
f 
Or an 
an, al- WE BUY 
° Hen SURPLUS AND COMPLETE STOCKS 
ou, OF SETTER GRADE SHOES 
[sm] | FOR CASH AND RATION CURRENCY 
| repa- SHORT LEASES ASSUMED 
} with YOUR NAMB AND BRAND 
stores, PROTECTED 
; “ IRVIN RUBIN, INC. 
“The House of Jobe” 
R of 89 READE STREET 
dren, New York City 
write Phone BARCLAY 17-7887 
All 
rictly WANTED TO PURCHASE Better Grade 
two Sve Devartment or Shoe Store doing vol- 
ufac- ume in excess of $50,000, located in Middle 
sent West or South. Address Box #603, care Boot 
& Shoe Recorder. 100 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17. N. Y. 








WE WILL RUY FOR 
CASH 
RETAIL SHOE STORES 


AND PAY HIGHEST PRICES 


CAMITTA SHOE COMPAN?} 
120 N. 4th St.. Philadelphia, 
Phone Lembard 2062 


| Ls 


| 


Pa. 











WE BUY 


SHOE STORES 


a FOR CASH 





: 


RARSH & CEASAR 





slars. 
ULE, 

SHOE STORE OR ACTIVE PARTNER- 
—— SHIP in store, Midwest City under 40,000 
nen's ion. Cash deal. For details write: 
ipac- H REICHERT, 527 North Main Street, 
outh Arbor, Michigan. 





FAMILY SHOE STORES WANTED: Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin, Indiana. Cash deal. Ad- 
dress Box #612, Boot and Shoe Recorder, 
209 South State Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 


WANT TO BUY A GOOD FAMILY 
. SBCE STORE featuring medium and bet- 

ter grades, doing $75,000, or more per year. 
Will pay good price for a good store. Cash, 
transaction If you are about ready te retire, 
this may be your opportunity. Prefer Middle 
West. Address #604, care Boot & Shoe 
ye 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17. 


duly 1, 194 


ay 




















WANTED TO PURCHASE 








1215 Washington Avenue—St. Louis, Mo. 





TOP PRICES FOR YOUR SURPLUS BETTER GRADE SHOES 
convert into cash and ration currency 
YOUR NAME PROTECTED ... WRITE — WIRE OR PHONE 
SPECIALISTS IN FINE SHOES FOR 15 YEARS 


M. K. WEIL SHOE CO. 








SELL YOUR coarse STOCKS 
KIRSCH-BLACHER CO., INC. 
established 1915 
We buy surplus or complete stocks of shoes from 




















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


B USINESS OPPORTUNITY: Profit and op- 

portunity unlimited on my Unique Method 

Preserving Baby Shoes into Book Ends and 

Mantel Pieces. Complete instructions $10.00. 

nee rights. M. E. Watson, Bellefontaine, 
io. 


SHOE DEPT. WANTED 


O UTSTANDING, AGGRESSIVE SHOE 

ORGANIZATION, merchandising nation- 
ally famous lines of Shoes—$6.00 to $18.00. 
We are now in position to take on three new 
departments. Only departments that figure 
déing $55,000 or more annually will be con- 
sidered. We are not a Chain. We consider 
ourselves efficiency operators. We will person- 
ally supervise, promote and assure expert mer- 
chandising. Address #614, care Boot & Shoe 
i? E 100 East 42nd Street, New York 
17, N. Y. 














Reprint Paper on 
Leather Dyeing 


Bounp Brook, N. J.—The Calco 
Chemical Division Division, American 
Cyanamid Company, has reprinted un- 
der Calco Technical Bulletin No. 771, 
the paper, “The Effect of Naphthalene 
Sulfonic Acid Syntans in Leather Dye- 
ing,” by T. E. Nestler and G. L. Royer, 
presented by Mr. Nestler at the 4lst 
Annual Meeting of the American 
Leather Chemists Association, at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, re- 
cently. 

Syntans are finding wider acceptance 
in the tanning industry, and while their 
main use has been to give a lighter col- 
ored chrome tanned leather for whites 
and pastels, it has been found that these 
products give leather many desirable 
qualities at a nominal cost. 

The use of syntans has given better 
leather generally, but has complicated 
the problems of the leather colorist be- 
cause leather that has been treated 
with syntans has coloring characteris- 
tics that are entirely different from 





SELL YOUR JOB LOTS 
SAM CAMITTA & SONS 








BARIS BUYS 


Quality Shoes for M 
mane and Children 
FOR CASH. 


BARIS SHOE CO.., Inc. 
we 2-5180-1 
79-81 Reade St., New York 7, N. Y. 

















leather that has not been so treated. 

This paper endeavors to clarify the 
difference in behavior in the color wheel 
which has led to wide differences of 
opinion as to the action between syn- 
tans and dyestuff. 

A copy of this buletin may be ob- 
tained by request from representatives 
of the Calco Chemical Division, Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company, or by writing 
to the Advertising Department of the 
company, in Bound Brook, N. J. 





New York BBB 


Elects Officers 


New York—The directors of the Bet- 
ter Business Bureau of New York City 
elected Sheldon R. Coons, business con- 
sultant, as its president, and William 
M. Holmes, president of Bonwit-Teller, 
Inc., and Edwin S. Friendly, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the New 
York Sun, as vice-presidents. Spencer 
Greason, treasurer and general man- 
ager of Brooks Brothers, was re-elected 
treasurer. H. J. Kenner was reap- 
pointed general manager and William 
P. Collis was reappointed recording sec- 
retary. Present u:embers of the advis- 
ory council were re-elected. 





New Store Opens 


BRUNSWICK, Ga.—Friedman’s Shoe 
Store opened recently in the building 
formerly occupied by Mayfield’s Studio. 
Proprietors of the new shoe store are 
Julius Friedman and Sam Friedman. 

The building has been completely re- 
modeled, and the new store, modern in 
every respect, will carry a complete line 
of women’s and children’s shoes, bags 
and hosiery. 
















FIT COMES FIRST 


with the original - 
SHOE DOCTOR SHRINKERS 


FOOT COMFORT easily 
provided for hard-to-fit or 
abnormal! feet. Our Shoe 
Doctor Shrinkers when used 
with our specially pre- 
peared fluids, give the 
Proper fit to shoes which 
fit large around the top, 
™ slip at the heel, or gap at 
the sides. Any faliness or 





pat wo SOO 





$] 00 wrinkles in leather or fab- 
4 rie are easily shrunk with- 


Curved type iree out harm. 


Special combination offer $32.50 (fiuid- 
included in above prices). 


Send your order or write for detafi information. 


E. C. SMELTZER CO. 


T21 B&B. Gilat Street, Indianapolis. Ind. 











About Shoe People 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 83] 


George Blitzer, owner of the South- 
wood Bootery in Portland, Ore., has 
bought the Broadway Bootery from 
Ben Bloom. Mr. Blitzer has made a sur- 
vey of the newly installed and remod- 
elled shoe stores on the West Coast as 
far south as Los Angeles, and is plan- 
ning to make the Broadway Bootery a 
most modern shoe store with women’s 
sportswear department. The South- 
wood Bootery will continue to be oper- 
ated as heretofore. 


* * *# 


Roland Bergeron, who was formerly 
assistant to Tom Bagwell, basement 
shoe buyer for Meier & Frank, Port- 
land, Ore., has been promoted to be 
assistant to V. V. Vanderburg, who 
merchandises all the better shoes in 
the Meier & Frank store. Mr. Ber- 
geron succeeds Fred Rady, who re- 
cently resigned. 


7- * * 


A recent visitor in Des Moines was 
Lt. Col. Charles Payton, well known 
throughout the middle west in the shoe 
industry. He was formerly salesman 
of the Fortune & Davison shoes in Iowa 
and South Dakota. He had also been 
secretary of the Iowa Shoe Travelers 
Association and active in reorganizing 
the Iowa Shoe Retailers Assn. 

Charles Payton entered the armed 
services in the Spring of 1942 as a cap- 
tain. Assigned to the Air Force Ser- 
vice Command he was attached to the 
8th Air Force. Sent overseas in 1943 
as a major, his duties consisted of. es- 
tablishing air fields as well as supply- 
ing the armed forces with small sup- 





ADNV4 REISING 


Na) 


—here's how to get 
More Business! 


HE Vincent Edwards idea Clipping 

Service has over 2,000 satisfied users. 

Each order filled according to what 
you want; wholesalers usually request 
Dest vatell ads; moan rers usually 
want ads of competitive brands. 

You will find that a study of newspaper 
ad clippings is the quickest and least ex- 
pensive way to keep in touch with what's 
going on. 

Use coupon below to learn more about 
this valuable service and the special short 
term trial offer. No obligation, of course. 


VINCENT EDWARDS & CO. 


World's Largest Advertising Service Organization 
342 Madison Ave., New York City 
Please tell me more about your news- 


paper ad clipping service and special 
short term trial offer. 


GQQOTLLUE 

















plies and the evacuation of casualties. 
As the war progressed, his office was 
moved to Supreme Headquarters in 
France and he received the rank of 
lieutenant colonel. 


o * * 
Qscar Olman has bought out his 
partner in his several shoe departments 


and stores in Portland, Ore., and will 
henceforth be sole proprietor. ° 


“When SAPAWN Vy, 
is WAIPPED: 


YouR war-time mer- 
chandise will not be 





worth fifty cents on the 
dollar. 


We will pay top prices 
now for your well-known 


brands of men’s shoes in 


grades retailing from 
$8.00 up. One pair to 
10,000 pairs. 


STANDARD MAKE wine 2B La 

















NEW BRANNOCK 


Scientific heel-to-ball, heel-to-4 
and width measurements instantly 
made with the new and better 
BRANNOCK DEVICE. Univer. 
sally used, in majority of American 
shoe stores,—by Army and Navy 
shoe fitters—and in global service, 


Adult Model for men and 
women $15.00 


Junior Model for children $12.50 


Available at special cooperative 
price if ordered through certain 
shoe manufacturers — for this list 
and full details write to ..... 


THE BRANNOCK DEVICE CO 
SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 








The shoe department of the Casper 
Commissary is showing a great deal of 
brown. One attractive pump of brown 
kid and gabardine is trimmed with a 
butterfly bow of brown grosgrain. 





Denver Shoe Dealers 
Hold Meeting 


DENVER, CoL. — The Denver Area 
Shoe Dealers’ Association, formed & 
year ago as a committee to advise OPA 
and since developed into a permanent 
organization, containing a prepon- 
derant majority of eligible dealers, held 
its first annual dinner meeting June 7, 

New officers elected at the m 
were Melvin Meyer, head of the 
Company shoe department, presid 
Maurice Morger, manager of the De 
ver branch of the Nunn-Bush § 
Company, vice-president, and Ed Dun 
vice-president of the Joseph P. Dum 
Shoe & Leather Company, secretary 
and treasurer. Larry M. Purcell, pres 
dent of the Purcell Shoe Company, fe 
tired as the association’s president 
when Mr. Meyer was elected. 

Speakers at the meeting included 
Lorin Anderson, regional price spe 
cialist; Herbert Galles, regional ration- 
ing executive, and J. H. Volker, te 
gional shoe rationing specialist. 
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